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INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 


“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 


MONTHLY ; 





16 PAGES. 





$1.00 


A. YEAR. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘First TEACHING,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 


teachers. 


them possess acknowledged beauty. 


Theoretical ‘‘ papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
“First TEacuine” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 


a lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will 


be discussed. 


The Kindergarten. 


Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, 
The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 


The Management of Children. 
Occupation for Young Children. 


A large number of subscriptions 


have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the InsTITUTE 
will get in that paper most of the material in ‘‘F mst Tzacuine.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the INstiTuTE and First TEACHING, to whom 


liberal terms will be given. 











The Index 


By Carl Zerrahn, 

Sacred and Secular Choruses, 

Selected and arranged 
For Singing Societies 

and Musical Conventions. 
Chon us associations of all kinds will weicome this 
Rew compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, in mu- 


sical meetings, 27 Choruses, 144 octavo pages. Pricein 
boards, $1.25 ; paper $1.00. 


The IDEAL (75 cents.) by Emerson, is the singing 
school book for the season. The best of all bis singing 
School books, as the HERALD OF PRAISE ($') 


is probably of his charch music books, and of his | and that 


SONG BELJES (5 cts.) ior common schools the same 
May be said. Do not fail aiso to examine Tilden'’s 
truly excellent WELCOME CHORUS ($1) which 
is undoubtedly the best high school song book for those 
who desire s new one. Also keep in mind LIGHT 
AND LIFE (% cts.) in the front rank of Sunday 
school song books, s worthy companion of which is the 
equally good BEACON LIGHT (0cts,) 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York 


A. S. CLARK, 
146 Nassau St., or 87 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 














Send for sample copy and terms to 


Liners Sg 7 KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 








THE PRICE OF SONG. 


A Collection Set | and Spcular usic tor 

Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 

Institutes and 


Conventions. 
By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 
The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
Of these two wost eessiul teach- 
presen’ a this work iro tao maniant paki, we be- 
Neve we cap iy reecommend it as tuily — 
the requirements o: ebeek this scope and d 
practical use Will Gemoustrste that itis 
THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents om, by mail, $7.50 per dozen by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ne Sxew vers ’_| CINCINNATI 0. 
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PRETTY STORIES 


4 COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 
A bdesutiful little book of twenty four pages, with 
& pretiy picture a: the head of each page for » subject. 
The best thing to teach the chiicren to write their 
thoughts easily 





mailed for 10 cents. 
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WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 11 Park Pi., N.Y 
Dealer tn all kinds of Schoo! Supplies. 





Standard Works of Permanent Value. | 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 | 
Fairburn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Kuapp’s Christian Theology. #vo......... 3.00 | 
1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 1. 00 | 
N. TIBBALS & SONE, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
37 Park Rew, N. Y¥. Clty. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam!- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families co'ng abroad or the country 
promptly saited with super'or Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 29th Sts. N. Y. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer fora 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of Cus. 
Autpzn, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


HeapqQuarnrers: 60 Pare Pace, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL . FOUNDRY 
ooh nots Fire Alara, Parton, ete, FULLY 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati, O. 


Piscpe fis ie sian Seacoast 


By mail. 
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SEWING TVLACHINE. 


It leeds them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage 
ment. 


Does All Kinds of Work. 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 


Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
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NEW YORK CITY, 

The Board of Education, met. Oct 5th. 

Superintendent Jasper was re-elected 
for two years. His salary was ad- 
vanced to $6,500. 

A night school for Italians was estab- 
lished in the eighth ward. 

The Male Teacher’s Association met 
October ist, at. the City College. A 
discussion of the address of Superin- 
tendent Harrison was had, and a com- 
mittee, (Messrs. Brown & Sbhauffer) 
appointed to consult with Supt. Harri- 
son to get a suitable list of words for 
the different grades. . Prof. 8. B. 
Woolf of the City College was invited 
to give an address on Drawing. 


A curious and richly-illustrated book 
is that announced by the Osgoods of 
Boston called the Horse in Motion. Tt 
is a royal quarto, with nine plates and 
a hundred heliotypés, representing the 
horse in motion, and taken instanta- 
neously. It isastudy of animal me- 
chanics and motion by Dr. J. D. B. 
Stillman, and has its origin in investi- 
gations, commenced some years ago 


by Gover nor Stanford of California. 
- a 


Women that have been bedridden for 
for years have been entirely cured of 
female weakness by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
pamphlets. 


Tue Céntury Company will soon is- 
sue a portrait of Dr. J. G. Holland, 
being a photograph of a crayon by 
Wyatt Eaton. It will be offered in 
connection with subscriptions to the 
Century, late Scribner's Monthly. 
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Wuat SHALL CHILDREN Reap?—Are 
teachers and parents asking daily this 
question? The power of reading! Is 
it possible to estimate its force? All 
the pupils above the age of nine years, 
and many, especially girls, ofa younger 
age, are not able to read, but are hun- 
gry for reading matter. We asked a 
boy. of thirtéen recently, if he read 
much. He thought he did, and on 
telling upon what books his hours for 
the last two weeks had been spent we 
found the list embraced four dime nov- 
els. Guard carefully the school lib- 
rary. A young person is made to en- 
joy good reading as easily as to enjoy 
trash. Teachers cannot do all, but 
parents and teachers can do the whole. 
Guard well the reading of the boys 


and girls. It makes character. 
— > 








Prominent among the autumn books 
of J. B. Lippincott & Co. are the five 
school reading-books prepared by Mar- 
cius Willson: Miss Thackeray's Ma- 
dame de Sevigne, Gottschalk’s Notes 
of @ Pianist, Edward P. Vining’s The 
Mystery of Hamlet, and a new diction- 
ary of curious and out-of-the-way mat- 
ters, compiled by Eliezer Edwards, 
and ‘called Words, Facts, and Phrases. 
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As Birthday Books are ‘‘ all the rage” 
just now, Lippincott & Co., add to the 
list one made-up from Dicken’s writ- 
ings, selected by his daughter. It will 
be in quarto style, differing in size}.— 























DR. C. W. BENSON, or BALTIMORE, Mp 


We give above a correct likeness of this well- 
known and successful physician and surgeon, who 
has made a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and 
the Diseases of the Skin, and he now stands in the 
highest rank, as authority on those special and dis- 
tressing diseases. In the Course of his practice he 
discovered what now are renowed in medical prac- 
tice, viz: a combination of Celery and Chamomile 
in the shape of Pills. They are used by the profes- 
sion at large and constantly recommended by 
them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 

own experience in practice. The are a sure cure 
for the following special diseases, and are worthy 
of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expressly to cure sick headache, nervous 
headache, dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, para- 
lysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia and “nervousness, 
and will cure any case. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. De- 
pot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, to any 
address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE; 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINGS on al! parts of the 
body. Tt makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressing in THE WORLD. ‘Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit., Price$1. per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


TON 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





AND FAVORITE 








ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP,. AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AN} 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 


my - A N. Y. Office, 44 E.14 St, 
’ Bridgeport; Conn. ~| (Union Square.) 








from the usual small birth-day books. 
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ake dene Association for the Advancement of Science ; Lif 
and American Museum of Nat. Hist,, Central Park, N.Y. City ) 
of the illustrated monthly Naturalis 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


———— _ +e+--- : 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 





Only 50 Céiils a Year. 

THIS. PAPER IS DESIGNED~TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 

It will encourage @ SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 





given out, the best answers.are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 


| at the end of the year. 


It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of schodl life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail te introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the téacher has taught 


| the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 


been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 


the’ proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 





|cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
| seizes on the ‘“‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 


I et the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful; instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 


It is CHEAP—fifty cents a yeatr—making for the year an amount of reading equal 


| to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 


It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted, 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send fora copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 


have seen with deep regret that your pupils have ois my upon. vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. Lx KELLOGG -& CO.,: 
*\ EDUCATIONAL’ PUBLISHERS, 
av Qt Park Place, New York 
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ELECTION. 


The time is at hand when the successors of 
the present School Commissioners in New 
York State are to be chosen. The inachine 
will be set in motion. If only the incapable 
officials were made headless no fault could 
be found. But it will work on without judg- 
ment; when the smoke clears away, the 
laborious workers and the time-servers alike 
will be stretched on the plain. Inonecounty, 
a young doctor is straining every nerve to 
get the nomination, for lately a new doctor 
has come into the place and the competition 
makes his fees grow perceptibly less. He 





wants that $800 ; thinks the office should go 
round ; thinks he could look after schools as' 
he is dround so much, and all that. 

It is shameful that this office is put into the 


hands of the politicians as a part of the spoils! 








they are to bestow upon the faithful. A 
good commissioner will make good schools. 
We shall await the result with much anxiety. 
Should good and true men be. thrown aside, 
because they have been in office for three or 
more years? No. Keep in office all from the 
State Supt. down to the pogety paid district 
cuts teacher as long as they have done their 
uty. 





CHANGE THE SYSTEM. 





The time has come when the school sys- 
tem of this state needs modifying. The City 
of New York sets the example. The School 
Commissioners here are appointed not elected. 
Let that plan be followed. The following 
plan may not be the best ;if not let a better 
be suggested. Let the County Judge nomi- 
nate and let the Board of Supervisors choose 
a man to hold office for three years. We do 
not doubt this would have defects ; we should 
rather have the Teachers Association nomi- 
nate theman. But the Commissioners would 


thus only have one man in a county to please 
—now he tries to please all. It is asking too 
much of him. e cannot administer his 
office with that freedom that he would wish. 
Or let the Regents choose a Board of Educa- 
tion and let that select the man. Something 
must be done. 


NEARSIGHTEDNESS IN SCHOOLS. 








When this subject was first broached there 
was a chorus of laughter. Many teachers 
without investigating cried out ‘‘ they throw 
every thing on us, from commercial panics 
to defective drainage.” But it was said, the 
children are nearly one half of their waking 
hours in the school-rooms, and the affectiens 
they have not shared by those not receiving 
an education must be credited to the school- 
room. Who now are near-sighted ? Do the 
boys and girls who live in the streets wear 


| glasses? Do the boys and girls who work 


on farms ? This led to an examination of the 
school-rooms. In this country and in Ger- 
many it was soon seen that myopia (short- 
sightedness) was rapidly spreading. A Ger- 
man educational (Hilsass Lothringische Volk- 
schule) publishes the results. It says: 
‘Myopia is greatly spreading amid the boys and 
girls of the German schools, the mischief being 
more marked as the children get up into the higher 
classes of the schools. The number of shortsight- 
ed in the elementary classes was 5 to 11 per cent. 
(the examination embracing 10,000 children ;) in the 
higher schools for girls the proportion was from 10 
to 24 per cent.; in the realechulen, between 20 and 
40 per cent.; in the gymnasia, between 30 and 55; 
and in the two highest classes of all, between 35 
and 88 per cent. A physician at Tubingen has 
found in an examination of 600 students of theol- 
ogy 79 per cent. suffering from myopia, and he at- 
tributes this frequency to the small, crabbed print 
of the dictionaries. A large proportion of the chil- 
dren’s shortsightedness arises from ill health and 
close confinement. In connection with this branch 
of the subject, may be mentioned the report of a 
society at Leipsic for enabling children under this 
condition of life to be sent either to the seaside or 
the country. During 1880 there were 131 children 
sent away, namely, 67 boys and 64 girls. Of these 
119 were forwarded to the Ergerbirge, and the re- 
mainder to the baths at Frankenhausen, in Thur- 
ingia. During the six weeks of the stay the aver- 





age weight of each child increased to about 1} 
kilogrammes, the measurement of the chest in 
nearly every case was also increased, and the sight 
of many perceptibly improved. The expense of the 
visit per child was about $13.25.” 


WHO CAN TEACH? 


To this simple question every body rises to 
their feet, to say, “‘My daughter Jane, she 
can teach, she can; why she has been clear 
through the arithmetic and she can spell any 
word in the books.” It is one of the Ameri- 
can vices—this teaching school by every 
body. Every body spits, and every body 
teaches school. As soon as a boy or girl 
gets so he can read in the Fifth Reader with- 
out stumbling, he thinks of teaching school. 
About every man you meet will tell you, “I 
used to teach school.” 

Now these people have done nothing that 
resembles teaching any more than a poor 
chromo resembles the work of Rembrandt. 
They have made a miserable attempt to 
imitate teaching and have failed. Few per- 
sons can teach; it is a difficult art. Not 
every one who can summon his talents into 
immediate position for use can teach; not 
every one who has sympathy for the pupil 
can teach; not every one who knows the 
mind can teach; not every one who can 
build new knowledge into the mind can 
teach ; not every one who knows what the 
pupil is and what he ought to be can teach— 
but such have some of the ne@ded qualifica- 
tions. And the one who would create a love 
for learning must have that thirst himself. 

Right here read this story, and ask your- 
self. ‘‘ Am I this sort of a person ?” 

In France, about thirty years ago, a boy by the 
name of Xavier Thiriat set out for church with 
some girls. On their way one of them slipped from 
a plank into a brook they had to cross, and Xavier 
jumped in and pulled her out; in order that the 
others might not meet with the same mishap, he 
walked through the water and guided the others 
across one ata time. The result of this wetting 
was a chill, followed by sickness, and finally he be- 
came a cripple for life. His parents were very 
poor, «nd feared he would be a burden to them, 
but he determined differently. He read all the 
books he could lay his hands on, and reached man- 
hood bright, cheerful and intelligent. He soon ac- 
quired the reputation of being the best educated 
man in his district, and acquired an extensive in- 
fluence. He induced the young people of his ac- 
quaintance to read and study. He made himself a 
good botanist, meteorologist, and geologist, and 
instructed others in those sciences. He induced the 
founding of several libraries, and his contributions 
to the newspaper of his district, attracted the at- 
tention of intelligent men who wanted to assist 
him. But he wanted to be independent and earn 
his own living. He obtained the position of man- 
ager of the telegraph at a neighboring town and 
performed the duties with energy and promptness. 
The Mayor of the town was struck by his intelli- 
gence and offered him the position of secretary, 
which he accepted. He now wrote for the agricul- 
tural newspapers and his articles were widely read, 
for he was thoroughly read on the subjects con- 
cerning which he wrote. So great were his merits 
as a practical writer, that the French ‘Franklin 
Society” gave him its highest prize, a gold medal, 
Isn't this glorious, circumstances were against him ; 
deformity suffering, sickness, poverty, were his in- 
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heritence, surrounded by ignorant people; yet he 
made himself the light intellectual and moral, of 
the whole district in which he lived. Such a man 
as that would make a teacher. 


But what do we see in most cases. The 
would be teacher gets a certificate and that 
is all. It is shameful! 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
DOES TEACHING DEGENERATE THE 
TEACHER? 





Itis a common saying that ‘‘a teacher of ten 
years standing is either a fool or a college profes- 
sor.” Now, it isa fact that very many persons con- 
duct the business of the school-room who could con- 
duct no other business on earth; and it is an ac- 
cepted conclusion among business men that a man 
who has been a teacher is unfitted for business. The 
writer was applied to by a business firm for a man 
of ability to take charge of important interests; he 
recommended a gentleman who had been principal 
of a high school, and stated his qualifications. It 
was plain the firm was favorably impressed; in 
fact, they were about to say they would take the 

x-principal, when the fact that he had been a 
teacher was stated in order to show he was trust- 
worthy and conscientious, hoping to turn the scale 
in his favor. It had quite a different effect. The 
firm at once declined to consider the application 
further, and appointed another man. ‘‘ We don’t 
take stock in teachers” was the only explanation 
they would give. 

The exceptions to the rule that teachers fail as 
business men are very few. The teacher claims 
that his work deteriorates him; that the occupation 
tends to dwarf and deaden the intellect; that as he 
goes round and round, like a horse in a treadmill, 
he becomes stupid and finally almost idiotic. This 
tendency to become stale is believed not to result 
from the work itself, but to proceed from a degen- 
erate state into which the teacher has fallen. Let 
us look at the matter: let us take four examples, 
and they shall come from life. There is Miss §&., 
who teaches a school in a small village. She gets 
up in the mornifig, and if there is any leisure time, 
sits down to sewing; she sews at noon, too, for she 
takes her dinner with her; she goes home, and at 
night gossips some and sews some. Thus the days 
goon. Cana person live thus and teach? Take it 
to heart, O Teacher! that a mind so ‘‘stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,” as that mind is cannot teach. 
That woman may go through the motions of teach- 
ing, but that is all. 

There is Miss W. She has charge of a primary 
school in ——. She says, ‘‘I think of resigning and 
going somewhere else, not because the salary is low, 
but because it has got to be such a dreadful monot- 
ony; itis the same thing every day.” Now, what 
does her life consist of ? She rises and prepares for 
the school-room. She dresses with care, for she is 
able todo so. She walks nervously to the school- 
room after a breakfast on coffee and hot biscuit. 
She sees that her assistants are in their places, for 
soor the racket is to begin. The two hundred boys 
and girls come trooping in, and. Miss W.'s nerves 
begin to throb. They are got into rows; the Bible 
is read to them (for that isa part of the contract); 
they are off to their class-rooms, and the round of 
yesterday has begun over again. The children are 
well watched, however; the building is not torn 
down; they are got out of the building on time, and 
Miss W. goes home, rests on the sofa for awhile, 
reads the evening paper, gossips some, goes to 
prayer meeting for a change of scene now and then, 
possibly has a visitor, and thus runs the day. 
Probably her assistants feel as she does; and the 
pupils get very little good out of the whole concern 
beside the mechanical drilling in the multiplication 
table, and the power to read and write; at all 
events, they are not taught in the best sense of the 
word. If she had taught during the day, exercised 
her best powers, she would feel quite buoyed up 
with the moral tone imparted. 

There is next Mr. W. A. W. He used to be a live 
man in the county; he attended institutes, and in 
all gatherings of teachers his voice was often heard; 


he had influence and did a world of good; he even 
wrote for an educational journal! His salary was 
then less than $500. Like a prudent man, lie kept 
his eye on the main chance. He secured a position 
in a city school; is now a principal. But what now 
of institutes ? what of teachers’ associations? Does 
he attend them? What now of doing all the good 
he can? Not much, Ha!ha! He betakes himself 
to the school in good time each day; he looks to see 
that the attendance is kept up; he rubs his hands 
when he sees that he has six hundred this year and 
only five hundred last year; he says in an under- 
tone, ‘‘Smith’s school (that is the adjoining school) 
is running down, while mine is increasing;” he 
makes effort—painful to the looker-on—to be com- 
plaisant to the officials on their rounds; he reads 
no educational books or papers; he spends his Sat- 
urdays at the publishing houses. Does he complain 
of monotony? Yes; and he declares ‘‘there is no 
science in teaching; it is all a sort of hap-hazard 
work,” and much more to the same effect. His 
case is a very sad one, for he ‘‘ran well for a sea- 
son.” But he knows, as all know, that he has no 
right to desert the high position he once held when 
he was teaching in the country. How much he 
might do! how greatly his help is needed! and yet, 
how selfish and narrow a life is his! 

The next is Superintendent ——. He was once 
an active, enthusiastic teacher. You wouldn't 
think so now, would you? but he was, nevertheless. 
Now he is a dreary routinist. He is at the office 
from three to five o’clock; the rest of the time he is 
“around.” Let us look at the schools. Of course, 
there are primary and grammar schools; that is the 
fashion. We enter the former and we find young 
girls trying to teach young children. How listless 
they are! how mechanical they are! how little they 
eare for their work! how poorly it is done! The 
whole scene is unattractive, and we wonder at the 
patience and docility of the children. We go out 
into the streets and see them full of boys smoking 
cigarettes or the butt-ends of cigars; young fellows 
jostle us on cars, everywhere, in fact, with cigars in 
their mouths. A deterioration is visible in social 
life, and what has Superintendent —— done to stay 
it? Does he frequently meet the teachers under 
his control and make suggestions to them? If he 
did there would not be such listless teaching. But 
we find he has settled down to hold his place, and 
todo that he must throw overboard his cherished 
desires to do nobly for the children. He must ad- 
mit to the teacher’s place all sorts of persons; nor 
criticise their work even, though it be poorly done. 
Does he, with his fair salary, complain of the degen- 
erating influences of teaching and superintending ? 
He does. He declares ‘he would like to get out of 
the whole thing,” etc., etc. 

Undoubtedly the reader wil! have seen by this 
time the cause of this deterioration. He will come 
to the conclusion that any man or woman who un- 
dertakes to doa work of as high a character as 
the teacher’s, will be filled with regret when that 
work degenerates into a mere mechanical routine. 
And teaching (if it may be so called), when it has 
got to this stage, is soul-killing. Many an enthusi- 
astic man or woman has entered the school-room; 
generous were their impulses; how they intended 
to work forthe children! But they lost their faith; 
they surrendered ; instead of spiritualizing the ma- 
terializing tendencies they allowed the material 
to have the ascendency and to triumph over the 
spiritual. 

In other words, I believe that so long as a man 
teaches he keeps fresh and green; teaching is a 
grand preservative; a real teacher is the best man 
to meet with anywhere; he is a thinker; he is in- 
structive; he keeps learning; he is enthusiastic; he 
is watchful; he has common sense all about and all 
over him. But most men go into the school-room 
and are changed wonderfully by its atmosphere. 
Longfellow describes thus the inhabitants of the 
spacious hall underground in his “‘ Morituri Salu- 
tamus:” 

‘But they were stone, their hearts within were stone.” 
And, by the way, the same poem describes the 
downfall of thousands of what were once noble teach- 





ers. Among those who have, as it were, turned|i 





into stone is the scholar (teacher) ‘‘ whom the love 
of pelf tempts from his books and his nobler self.” 
Any man who hardens becomes less fit for any 
work, no matter what. The teacher stands in a 
place of great temptation. It is easy to yield. If 
he steps aside from his business of carrying his pu- 
pils upward and forward he begins to petrify. | 
have in mind a man who was seduced to go 
among the parents of his pupils as a life-insurance 
agent. He did well as far as money was concerned, 
but he stranded on a rock; his teaching power dis- 
appeared; he was warned to seek another place. 
A teacher in this city says: ‘‘ When I first came 
here I was full of enthusiasm; I found if I talked 
with others about methods, etc., they would turn 
to a companion and say, ‘why, he has just come 
here, hasn’t he? we used to do so’; then they 
would laugh at me; so, after a time, I gave up be- 
ing enthusiastic.” 

All this is pitiable, but it is, alas! too true. 
When a man gets to the point that he can laugh at 
his enthusiasm as a teacher he ought to die; and 
when he gets so that he has none he ought to leave 
the school-room at once; he will do no good there. 
But the higher places are more stocked with the 
degenerated than the others, because there is more 
temptation there. The teacher, if he really teaches, 
will not degenerate. 





For the ScHoon JOURNAL. 


DO YOUR PUPILS LIKE TO GO TO SCHOOL} 


By C. N. Marvin. 

The answer to+his question will usually decide a 
teacher’s success in school. If the attendance is 
very irregular, if the pupils are driven to school by 
their parents, there is something radically wrong 
with the teacher. 

Far less ability is required to teach a successful 
school in the winter than in the summer. This is 
the season when the old-fashioned routine of work 
becomes doubly irksome to the pupils. Nature has 
put on her fairest robes, and no wonder the child- 
ren prefer the sweet fields, flowers and songs of birds 
to the dull monotony of theschool-room. How shall 
we avoid this? Give up the monotony; bring na- 
ture into the school-room. 

Pupils cannot learn as much arithmetic or his- 
tory as in the winter, and we ought not to expect 
it of them, but they can learn more nature. A day 
spent in the woods each month, searching for spec- 
imens of wood, leaves, flowers or insects, would be 
the most profitable one in it. Nature is wonderfully 
beautiful and those who love it are more noble than 
those who do not; why not teach the children to 
love it? 

It may be impracticable to take the school to the 
woods. Then let us bring plants and flowers into 
the school-room, and decorate it with everything 
beautiful and interesting that we can. The pupils 
are delighted to assist in such work. Why should 
wedecorate our homes, and at the same time leave 
the walls of our school-rooms bare of everything but 
dirt and cobwebs? Give the children something to 
look at, something to think about besides the text- 
book, which soon enough at best becomes dull to 
them. 

Children do not learn by compulsion. A steady 
poring over books in hot weather will do them more 
harm than good. The text-books should be used 
more for reference than to learn definitions from. 

One object of school is to create a thirst for know!l- 
edge, but the reverse is often the result. A pleas- 
ant school-room,a wide-awake and inventive teacher, 
a variety of simple exercises tended to make the 
pupils observe and think—these are the essentials 
of a successful summer school, and when obtained 
the pupils will say, * We like to go to school.” This 
is my theory, and the more nearly I approach it in 
practice the better success I have. 

My brother and sister-teachers, we are molding 
the character and intellect of the men and women 
who will rule this nation a few years hence. Will 
they go forth from under our care thinking their 
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For the SCHOOL JouRNAL. 
GEOGRAPHY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Recently the State Superintendent of Virginia sent 
a circular to the county superintendents, requesting 
them to send diagrams of the various townships, 
with the location of the several school-houses mark- 
edupon them. Out of several hundred, he received 
three replies. The others mainly were unable to 
sketch the simple diagrams required, or did not 
know the boundaries of their own townships. 

A little girlin Scotland, upon saying that she 
studied geography, was asked where Glasgow is. 
She replied that she did not know, that she had 
goae only as far as Asia. Every teacher will un- 
derstand this reply, who recollects how our geog- 
raphies are mostly constructed. 

A plain, practical farmer in this State visiting the 
district school, questioned the class in geography as 
to the distance tothe next village. That was not in 
the book, and no one could answer. ‘Just as I ex- 
pected,” was his blunt remark. ‘ You know all 
about Africa, the north-pole, and the moon, but 
nothing about your own township.” 

Where such a state of things exists, from super- 

intendents down, it may well be asked, Is our method 
of teaching geography the best? They do this thing 
better in Germany. First, the classis taken out of 
doors and taught the points of the compass; then 
in the room, then to locate by their direction the 
objects of the room and school-grounds; then they 
are taught to make a diagram of the room and of 
the yard and locate the various objects in them, or 
what is better, to construct their outlines with a 
molding-board and sand. Then they proceed to 
the village, the brook, lake or other natural features 
and principal objects, always keeping in mind their 
relations to the points of the compass, to each other 
and the central point, and soon, the neighboring 
cities, States, etc.? Thus their knowledge of their 
own country becomes wonderfully minute and 
exact. 
But geography, like charity, should not remain at 
home, The ignorance of even well-educated for- 
eigners as to this country is proverbial. A gentle- 
man from San Francisco visiting England was asked 
if he knew the brother of the questioner, who was 
in America. Inquiring as to what part of Amer- 
ica the brother lived in, the answer was ‘“ Nica- 
ragua.” 

The youngest geographer in this country would 
hardly make such a blunder. But certainly the 
study of geography should begin at home, and like 
all studies, should be made as real and practical as 
possible. What children can see and handle, they 
know. What they are told or learn from books is 
very uncertain and unsatisfactory at best. 





For the Sooo JOURNAL. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION. 


By B. A. Brooxs. 

Be in no haste to send the young child to school. 
For the large brained, weak bodied child, school is 
& hot-bed of mental and physical disease. He has 
already acquired the best part of a liberal educa- 
tion, for he has learned how to use his eyes and 
ears, to receive impressions, and connect ideas and 
objects by association—which is memory and judg- 
ment. He has only to apply them to the study of 
science in order to acquire a so-called education. 
But after all, how little can be taken in from with- 
out! All life is truly education, only a drawing 
out of the faculties and functions of the mind. 

As Socrates says, ‘‘learning is only recalling by 
aid of objects and teachers, what is in the mind.” 
If educators would learn to begin their work at the 
right end, we might hope for something better,— 
that is, with the child himself. But instead, they 
begin with the huge mountain crude facts and so- 
talled science, accumulated through the ages of 
experiment ; and as this mountain won't come to 
ee we eine the teed fo the moun- 


They say, ‘“‘here are the facts and here is the 
child. All we have to do is to open its mouth like a 
meal sack and stuff in as much of this material as 
possible.” But the only result is nausea and a cast- 





ing up of the undigested matter. The patient does 
not thrive upon this diet. He has no appetite for 
it. But instead of trying to disguise the dose or 
incite the appetite, they insist upon forcing it down 
the resisting pupil. Some of the physician’s bitter 
doses may be beneficial, but those administered by 
the teacher, never. For the mind will not receive 
and digest what it does not take willingly and with 
pleasure. But in truth, there is no analogy be- 
tween teaching and cramming, though many by 
their practice seem to think they are identical. 
Education is not feeding, but leading ; not stuffing, 
but training ; guiding the mind with all its native 
powers to their true and natural development, by 
the law of growth—that is, exercise, If the text- 
book makers and text-book teachers could realize 
that when they place the book in the child’s hand, 
they ask him to begin where they have finished, to 
take the accumulated facts and formule of science 
as they have made them—not as they found them, 
—at the end, instead of the beginning—they might 
know something of the darkness and diffculty 
which surrounded the pupil who learns from 
books. 

But if, casting aside the formulated systems of 
the books, they will begin with the things them- 
selves, as they appear to the child, forgetting all 
that they have acquired, and taking the child kind- 
ly by the hand lead him over the way which they 
have trod, step by step, by experiment, letting 
him learn everything for himself, as he learned to 
walk and talk, he will follow with alacrity and ease 
and then will be discovered the long sought “royal 
road to learning.” As Prof. Payne says :— 

‘What children do themselves, and for them- 
selves, interests them. What another, of trained 
powers, standing on a different platform of ad- 
vancement does for them, is comparatively unin- 
teresting. Ifsuch a person interferes with their 
spontaneous activity, he arrests th® movement of 
their forces and quenches their interest, at least 
for the time; and they resent the interference. 
The child, through the spontaneous activity of all 
his natural forces, is really developing and strength- 


ening them for future use :—He is working out his 
own education.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
CRAMMING.—NO. II. 


By Frank B. Gitmer, Washington, IL 

Let us now consider the second species of cram- 
ming, viz; the seeking to acquire and retain in 
the mind all the details of the various subjects re- 
quired to be taught in our common schools. 

This kind of cramming is fostered, indeed is ren- 
dered unavoidable by our present methods of con- 
ducting teachers’ examinations. The teacher must 
have at his fingers ends all these details, ready to 
shower them down upon his manuscript at the rate 
of from two to four pages per hour if he would pass 
successfully these annual ordeals. 

To illustrate. A teacher has pursued the study of 
geography. He has studied with deep interest those 
geographical conditions which affect climate, com- 
merce and civilization :—He can locate the great 
commercial, manufacturing and educational centers. 
He has traced the great railroad lines and routes 
of navigation, those gigantic arteries through 
which the great currents of travel and commerce 
sweep. He has followed Kane and Hall on their 
icy path toward the pole, and Livingstone into the 
heart of Africa; but on presenting himself for 
examination he is confronted with these questions : 
How high is Mount Nevis? How high is Mount 
Blanc? Which are the four states next in size 
to Oregon in the order of their size? Name all the 
cities within 5° on either side of the Equator. 

He has been a student of history. He can state 
the causes which led to the Revolutionary war, the 
war of 1812, and the Mexican war. He can trace 
the progress of the great struggle between freedom 
and slavery which at last culminated in civil war. 
He can give an account of the contest between 
tariff and free trade, can give you the history of 
our currency ; but, alas! upon examination day 
all this avails him He is asked to give an 
account of Washington’s Farewell Address, to tell 


when Wisconsin was admited to the Union, and to 
name the presidents who have served two terms, 
with the date of their inauguration. 

I know a very successful primary teacher of 20 
years experience-in teaching, at whose feet I have 
often sat delighted, while she described to me the 
varieties and habits of the tiny denizens of the 
orchards, woods and gardens. The busy ant, the 
flitting butterfly, the timid field mouse were her 
familiar friends, and revealed to her a thousand 
charming, unwritten secrets. But when this wo- 
man presented herself for examination before a 
modern County Superintendent, and was required 
to give a minute description of a shark, and to 
define Parthenogenesis, she declined the examina- 
tion and retired from the field with a second grade 
certificate which a seventeen year old girl from the 
High School, fresh from the study of Tenney’s 
Elements of Zoology, but who runs from a mouse, 
shrieks at a caterpillar ‘‘and never touched a bug 
or worm in all her life,” glibly gives the required 
information as she committed it from the text-book, 
and after a year’s experience is launched upon the 
community as a first grade educator. 

These questions are quoted almost verbatim from 
a set of questions used at a recent teacher’s exam- 
ination, and the great body of teachers who are 
familiar with the lists of examination questions will 
acquit me of exaggeration in these statements. 

I do not deny that many grammar school pupils 
can answer these questions correctly, and I will 
not deny that many of our most intelligent, most 
highly educated and broadly cultured educators 
cannot ; nor is it at all necessary that they should. 

It is claimed that, all other things being equal, 
he will best teach a subject who has thoroughly 
mastered the whole subject in all its details. 
This I admit. Let him who would teach English, 
thoroughly and practically master the language 
in all its intricacies, and the Latin language, in ad- 
dition if you please. Let him who would teach 
Zoology acquaint himself by accurate observation 
and careful experiment with the truths of that 
science: but if a subject be once thoroughly mas- 
tered, all the mental discipline that can be obtained 
by the prosecution of that study has been secured, 
and for practical use of the facts concerning any 
subject, he now knows where they are to be found 
and can refer to them at any time. He need not 
make of himself a walking encyclopedia to be used 
as a reference book by his pupils, or a sort of edu- 
cational faucet from whence the streams of infor- 
mation may be made to play upon the passive minds 
of his pupils. 

He need not while exploring the mysteries of 
nature as exhibited in the tiny flowers of the wood, 
be constantly reiterating in a sort of undertone, the 
names of all the cities on the right bank of the 
Illinois river in the exact topographical order, and 
then the cities on the other side in the same order. 
But unless he be familiar with these details himself 
how can he teach them to his pupils ? 

I reply, don’t teach them. I would clear our al- 
ready overcrowded curriculum of all this geogra- 
phical trash. If in his future life a pupil finds it 
necessary to locate any save the most important 
cities, let him consult a map and get the required 
information. Should I compel any pupil to commit 
Chambers’ encyclopedia, because it contains infor- 
mation that will at some future time be useful to 
him? An atlas is to be used asa reference book and 
need no more be committed verbatim than Web- 
ster’s dictionary. I would not for a moment advo- 
cate the lowering of the standard of qualifications 
of teachers, but I do protest against those methods 
of examination that compel teachers to be con- 
stantly rechewing the cud of former acquisitions. 
Reviews give no mental nourishment, and do not 
promote mental growth. The reviewer lacks the 
stimulus which arises from the discovery of, to 
him, new truth, and the satisfaction which results 
from the consciousness of advancement. It is a 
weary, dull, barren gleaning of old fields in sight of 
waving, golden fields of newly ripened grain. It is 
now the almost universal custom of teachers to pre- 
pare themselves specially for every recitation, not 





only upon the matter in the text-book under con- 
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sideration, but by consulting various works treat- 
ing of the subject. The matter of details may be 
safely left to this special preparation ; and the 
teacher should not be required to burden his 
memory with a mass of unimportant matter which 
fitly belongs to reference books only. 





For the ScHooL JOURNAL 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


By Aan Ex-TEACHER. 

Circumstances alter cases, they say, and I believe 
it. I knew a man who was school commissioner in 
the county where I began to teach. He told us at 
the institute that teaching was the most important 
business in the world, and I believed him. He said 
that we should come to the institute and help the 
school cause along. Well, he went out of office; the 
place that knew him once knew him no more. Still 
there were institutes held, but did he look in? No, 
not much. He sat in front of the hotel and smoked 
cigars. 

I gave up teaching several years ago, and yet I 
take your paper. I could get along without it, I 
suppose, and save my money, but I want to know 
how things are going; I want the new ideas as they 
comealong. Circumstances don’t budgeme. ‘‘ Read 
and you will know” exactly, and I want to know 
about education. 

Who teach ? that’s the question. It’s a short one, 
so I'll ask it again. Whoteach? And I’ll answer 
it by saying, plaguey few. They say you must 
know grammar, arithmetic, etc., but that is not my 
stock in trade. I take the child and see what he 
needs to make a man, and proceed to set him to 
work at that. But that is not all; no, nor a be- 
ginning. 

The indifference of the teachers is remarkable. 
They won’t get together and talk; if they would 
they would find the way out of the present muddle. 

: sia 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHER'S READING. 





We fully appreciate the demand for “ practical” 
articles. It is proper and ought to be met to a cer- 
tain extent. We think the readers of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL have no cause for complaint on that score. 
We have made it our constant aim to furnish each 
week a fresh supply of hints and exercises, which 
can be used directly in the work of the school-room. 
But we do not believe that articles of that kind 
should constitute all a teacher’s professional read- 
ing. Those teachers whoare constantly crying out 
against school journals, ‘‘They do me no good in 
my work,” are either professionally lazy or intellec- 
tually disabled. Like infants they want to be told 
just what to do and how to do it. They do not 
care to hefr about the principles of teaching. To 
them philosophy is a hateful thing. And just here 
lies the secret of the lack of success which has at- 
tended the honest efforts of many teachers to intro- 
duce new “‘systems” and methods of teaching of 
which they have heard or read. They do not take 
time and trouble to examine and understand the 
principles which underly the system, but hasten to 
apply the new patent process, often with ill-success 
and then as hastily condemn it. The recipe may be 
correct, but the product is only half baked. 

A celebrated painter, being asked by a novice 
what he mixed his paints with, replied, ‘brains.’ 
So the teacher’s processes must be mixed with 
thought, and there is nothing equal to sound, sug- 
gestive reading to awaken thought; it should not 
be confined to the routine of the school-room. Rob- 
ert Hall the celebrated preacher, was accustomed to 
make researches into chemistry and other sciences, 
in order to supply himself with material for illustrat- 


ing his sermons. What kind of a lawyer would he 
be who knows nothing but law? If he understands 
business, mechanics, science, medicine, literature, 
so much better lawyer. Webster could t 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, entire, and from 6 dee 
thunder to hurl against Hayne. Emerson illus- 
trates his profound thoughts by honorable illustra- 
tions drawn from the most diverse subj Who 
has greater need for such power than teacher ? 
How greatly is his influence increased, when his 
pupils discover that he is something more than a 
teacher! Teachers must read and know the princi- 
ples of their profession. 
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LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


By Aaenes E. Sar.ry. 


The copy books and other materials should be 
kept in a desk set apart for the purpose. I use the 
following signals. ist. Tap the bell, which means 
Desks in order. 2nd. Monitors. The monitors, one 
for each row of seats, pass quickly and quietly the 
books, and other materials. 3rd. Attention to the 
board. Explanation not to exceed two minutes. 
4th. Write. The time I give in country schools is 
from 20 to 30 minutes. 5th. Bell.—Wipe pens, etc, 
6th. Monitors. I do not think a lengthy analysis 
of the letters advisable, so confine my explanations 
to the correcting of faults arising from the neglect 
of certain rules. 

Before giving the first lesson it is well to take a 
specimen of the work of each pupil. You will then 
know their greatest need and can direct your work 
accordingly. Besides having a better opportunity 
of noting progress from time to time. As children 
learn to read more readily by the Word Method, so 
I find they learn to write more rapidly by taking 
the words at first, rather than the letters separate- 
ly. After the pupil has learned to make all the 
letters in words they may be taken up singly and 
analyzed, but I would not attempt analysis with 
beginners, it only confuses them. For exercise in 
short letters the following words are excellent, as 
they give all this class in their most difficult com- 
binations; in, wine, own, woman, voice, woven, sor- 
row, roses, excuse. 

Place the work intended for the class upon the 
board. Make your explanations-short yet clear, by 
example, comparison and contrast. Use chalk 
freely, and always present the probable faults. 
If the prevailing fault is imperfect slant, correct 
that before attempting anything else. One thing 
atatime. This slant of the downward strokes (52°) 
may be determined by drawing a straight line from 
the right hand upper corner to the left hand lower 
corner of any rectangle whose base is to its height 
as 3 to 4. 

Insist on correct penholding. Explanations often 
mystify small children especially, and sometimes 
those of larger growth. I give the following direc- 
tion which the smallest child in school will readily 
understand. Let the hand drop carelessly by the 
side, the fingers will naturally take a curved posi- 
tion. Raise the hand without changing the position 
of the fingers. Place the holder between the thumb 
and first finger, the end of the thumb directly op- 
posite the first joint of the first finger, the pen cros- 
sing the second finger at the root of the nail; the 
hand is supported by the third and fourth fingers 
resting on the nails or the first joint of the little 
finger. The end of holder should point toward the 
right shoulder and the pen point move to and from 
the eye. As a remedy for pupils who rest the hand 
on its side and write by keeping the fingers to- 
gether—hold the pen as near the point as possible, 
and the hand will then assume an improved posi- 
tion. 

Position.—For pupils generally, sit square in front 
of desk, with body leaning slightly forward and not 
touching the desk. This will necessitate the paper 
or slate being placed diagonally on the desk; the 
forearms resting near the elbows on or near the 
lower corners of the desk, either arm pointing to- 
ward opposite corners in the same relative position. 
The wrist should be straight and not touch the 
paper. The hand and fingers should be slightly 
curved. For beginners it is best to sit with thé 
right side to the desk, For the more advanced pre- 
ference is given to the position known as the Right 
Oblique, that is half way between extreme right 
and front. Whichever position of the body is 
chosen the position of the paper must be changed 
to correspond. 





Tue true object of education is to train the mind 
to such use of its own faculties that it will work 
easily and accurately and be able and willing to 
work all through life.—Dr. Ha. 





WELCOME. 


A CHILD'S SPEECH. : 

Mine is a speech of welcome. I am to say wel- 
come to you all, right welcome to our hall, our 
hearts, and to hear what we have tosay. I tell you 
you are just as welcome as you can be. Weare 
real glad you are here. We wondered if you would 
come, we wanted you to come, we are glad you 
have come, we thank you for coming. Now, you 
know you are welcome, .What could we do with- 
out you? You always encourage us, and if we 
make mistakes, say, never mind, tryitagain. We 
love our friends; we see them here; they know we 
have been making ready and that we shall try to do 
our best. Mine was a speech of welcome; it isnota 
first-rate one, but it means just what it says. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


EARTH LESSONS 

How many seasons are there? Four. Yes; you 
may name them. Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring. 
And this season is—Fall. I want you to think 
about these things, for they are very curious. 
In one part of the year there is much snow and ice 
on the ground; you remember how you ran to 
school last winter, how you skated or slid on the 
ice, how you made snow-balls, how the icicles hung 
on the roofs, how carefully you bundled yourselves 
up in overcoats and mittens worn on each hand, 
how you built fires and kept doors and windows 
shut? Yes, you remember that. Well, we have 
one such cold season every year—the cold weather 
begins in what month? December. Yes, and Jan- 
uary and February are also cold and wintry. Then 
it begins to get warmer; did you ever think 
what causes it to be so cold ? 

By and bye all the snow is melted off, the grass 
begins to grow, the leaves appear on the trees, the 
birds come and singin the branches and flowers 
peep out, first a few at a time and finally they are 
seen everywhere. What seasonisthis? Spring. 
Yes: the leaves spring out of the dry: branches, the 
the flowers spring out of the ground—that is the 
reason it is so-called. Seeds are sown in the 
ground allover our land. It is evidently much 
warmer in Spring than in winter, is it not? Yes. 
Do you think what causes it to be warmer ? 

By and bye it gets still warmer; we cannot walk 
without sweating, we use fans, we open the doors 
and windows, we wear thin clothing, some of the 
boys and girls go barefoot, we use parasols, we get 
in the shade of the trees. The trees are full of 
leaves, grass is growing, the seeds of wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes that were sown in the spring have 
sprung up; the farmer is busy in taking care of 
them, in pulling out weeds, in planting more seeds. 
We see him cutting down the grass, dryingit and 
putting it in his barn; the grain is also harvested. 
This is called—— ? Summer. Yes, it is the hot sea- 
son of the year. It has grown very warm since the 
snow and ice were on the ground last winter, has it 
not ? 

But, after awhile, the winds blow more cool, we 
do not use fans so much, the trees look dry, leaves 
begin to fall; it grows chilly at night and we shut 
the windows; it grows more chilly and we begin to 
get out our winter clothes. The farmer digs out the 
potatoes from the ground and all the vegetables 
that he has worked over so hard; he gathers the 
apples and puts them in the cellars, The grapes, 
melons and pears are eaten or sold, for they will not 
keep long. The leaves keep falling, falling, and 
by and bye the trees are all bare. What season is 
this? Fail. Yes, the falling of the leaves makes 
us call it fall. It grows colder every day and soon 
a white frost will be seen on the ground and a thin 
covering of ice on the ponds. Now, look out, for 
Jack Frost will crack the pitcher if you leave it out 
doors over night, with water in. It is now colder than 
it was last Summer when everybody was sweating 
and complaining of the heat. 

Now what makes it grow warmer and warmer 
until it gets very hot; and then grow colder and 
colder until it gets very cold? Ah! that is a very 
difficult question: but you must think and think 
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about it, ‘Some! say the sun is nearer in suimimer,” 
and further away in the winter; but that id HOb6O. 
itmmst be some other reason. I will tell you'what 
wewill do. It is now nearly noon. Do yowsée’ 
where the sun shines in the window, it reaches to 
this (pointing) point on the floor. I will mark that 
point with my knife so it will not be rubbed out. 
Now, we will watch that shadow, day after day and 
see what happens to it, and then we will talk over 
this subject again. 





For the SchOoL Journat: 
KIND WORDS TO CHILDREN. 


Teachers, it pays to be pleasant. Kind worde vost 
nothing, and they are easier to speak than cross 
ones. They have a greater effect and take a deeper 
root. Teachers, don’t be afraid nor ashamed to be 
seen with your pupils. Walk with them, talk with 
them; give your life to them, do them all the good 
you can outsideof school-hours. Lead them out in 
the woods, and teach them all you can from nature; 
don’t be afraid of them; if you can’t find anything 
to teach them at such times, it is because you don’t 
know enough yourself to be the teacher. But 
never-the-less go with them, it may be you can 
learn something yourself. Go out and play with 
them at recess, don’t stay shut up in your school- 
#oom like an old setting-hen, while yout chiceens 
are running loose, liable to be eaten by the hawks, 
or caught by the stray cats. 

In speaking of playing with the children, I don’t 
consider that a teacher must necessarily run, jump, 
romp and be very boisterous and noisy in her 
play to please the children. Far, far from it in- 
deed. Itisa great mistake to think that children 
like noisy, rough actions. When the children are 
playing games that I can not join in, they enjoy 
my béing with them, walking around among them, 
and watching their sport, I can talk and laugh 
with them, tell them new games to play and become 
as one of the children. In fact I only consider my- 
sélf as the biggest pupil among them, and join in 
with them s6 that they have no more fear of me 
than they have of each other; yet if I ask them 
politely as I always try to do, (never tell them) to do 
a thing, they stop at once and do it. I carry this 
rule with me throughotit school hours as well as 
play hours; always trying to set them a good ex- 
amiple; and never mind how bad your boys are, 
you will be surprised to see how sdon they will be 
following your example. Preaching does no good 
to bad boys: Teachers have preached to them too 
much already. They have been to so many cross 
teachers, who preached and threatened, but never 
practiced their preaching, nor performed their 
threats, who could look daggers at scholars, and 
make their hair to stand on end by one sharp look, 
and yet all these boys have “lived through it,” and 
are beginning to boast of their actions and that ‘‘no 
teacher can conquer them,” etc. And they tell the 
truth. Noteacher can in that way. These poor 
boys never had a teacher speak pleasantly to 
them. I had several of this unruly set in my 
school this past winter, and some of them men 
grown, too. One of my large boys, I remember 
about the first time I ever spoke to him. He an- 
swered me in a very rude, impolite way and a little 
beyond being saucy. He was a very high tempered 

young man and wouldn’t take any “scolding” or 
“‘bossing” from anyone. I turned round and faced 
him, and put on a sorrowful expression as though 
my feelings were very much hurt, and said, “‘ M— 
did you answer me like a gentleman ? did you treat 
me as polite asI did you? you never heard me 
speak to you in that manner, did you? Now, just 
stop and think, and use your reasoning; I have 
never done or said anything against you, or ill- 
treated you in any way. I treat you as well asI 
do any of the other scholars and think as much of 
you as Ido of them. Have you any reason for dis- 
liking meso that you cannot answer me politely ? 
Iam always ready to do all I can for you, and if 
there is anything more that you wish me to'do for 
you I will readily and willingly TYR, BBY 
timie:*° F talked to'the boy for about two minute 


nothing, but turned and left me. He told me after- 


fward that he supposed every teacher hated him, for 
the teacher he went to the ,year;before told him so 
fone time when she got mad at. him....A teacher get- 
ting mad/ the idea! Gciting,mad and telling a 
child she hated the sight of him. I don’t believe 
M— ever had many kind words spoken to him, al- 
though I never spoke a cross one.to him and he was 
always polite to me after that, I had another boy 
of the samé type as M——. .QOne recess as I was 
passing him, accidentally stepped on his toe; I saw 
by the expression of his face that he was very 
angry and was about to say something, when I 
turned about quickly and pleasantly said, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, L——, I didn’t mean to step on your foot; did I 
hurt you much?” His expression changed at once; 
his face flushed, and he stammered out some apol- 
ogy, that his feet were in the way, and that it was 
not my fault. Whenever anyone handed me a 
book or did any favor for me, I always thanked 
them for it. This was something new for them, 
and seemed the best kind of punishment I could 
give them. 





For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


The number of letters which passed through the 
mails of the whole world during the year of 1877 
exceeded 4,000,000,000. The same year over 110,- 
000,000 telegraph niessages were sent. 

LaRGE numbers of camels roam wild along the 
Gila and Salt River in Arizona. They aré stijiposed 
to havesprung from a number of the beasts which 
were imported into Texas in 1858 on the sandy 
plains, and were turned loose when the war broke 
out. 


Rarstns.—The nicest raisins are made from grapes 


While on exhibition the fish was examined by sev- 
eral seientifie gentlemen, but no one’ has been able 
to classify it. 

THe word “ Renaissance ” means a new birth. 
Within this period (1453 to 1527) came the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, the tel- 
escope and printing: also the great maritime 
achievements of the Portuguese, the discovery of 
the western continent, the introduction of Greek 
philosophy and classic literature into Italy after the 
fall of the Grecian empire, and a general revival of 
learning in Europe. As a result, new ways of 
thinking came into fashion; a more correct and re- 
fined taste began to prevail; and thus was effected 
a complete revolution in the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture. The new learning worked a 
reform in morals, and soa refinement of manners. 
The Greek studies led to the translation of the 
Bible into many of the modern languages and a 
purer and more enlightened Christianity was the 
result. , 

A San Francisco shell collector owns a, hard 
coated little fish called the helix esperia which was 
found on the sea-coast of France in 1878, and put in 
a corner of a valise, ina bed of parsley and other 
green stuff, which was sprinkled every now and 
then in salt water. From Paris it went to London, 
from which place to India. Remaining there sev- 
eral months, it went to Australia and sailed thence 
to San Francisco. The helix had not been fed 
more than a dozen times, and yet when it reached 
San Francisco it was alive, and just as well as when 
it left its home onthe coast of France. The same 
collector of shells has a helix which he has carried 
in his vest-pocket for a year, and it is still alive and 
growing. 

In the South Kensington Museum at London, is a 





brought from Malaga, a seaport city in Spain, but 
enough are now raised in California to supply the 
trade in the United States. When the grapes are | 
sufficiently ripe, they are picked and put on wooden | 
trays, two by three feet in size, and placed sloping | 
to thesun. When half dried they are turned by 
covering them with another tray, inverting both, 
and removing the first one. After this they are | 
placed in sweat boxes, with sheets of paper between | 
every twenty-five pounds of grapes, and left until 
the stems are tough and the raisins soft, when they | 
are ready to be assorted and packed for the mar- 
ket. 

Tue phrase “ He’s a brick” which is often used by 


small watch about one hundred years old, repre- 
senting an apple, the golden case ornamented with 
grains of pearl. Another old Nuremburg watch 
has the form of an acorn, and is provided witha 
dainty pistol. In London is an eagle shaped watch 
on which, when the body of the bird is opened, a 
richly enameled face is seen. They are sometimes 
found in the forms of ducks or skulls. The Bishop 
of Ely had a watch in the head of his cane, and a 
prince of Saxony had one in his riding saddle. A 
watch made for Catherine I. of Russia is a repeater 
and a musical watch. Within are the Holy Sepul- 
chre and the Roman guard. By touching a spring 
the stones move away from the door, the guard 


boys is said to have had its origin in the following | kneel down, angels appear and the holy women step 
way; Onacertain occasion an ambassador from Epir-|into the tomb and sing the Easter song that is 
us, was shown by the king of Sparta over his capital heard in the Russian churches. King George III. 
The embassador knew of the monarch’s fame—knew | Of England had a watch not larger than a five-cent 
that though nominally only king of Sparta, he was | piece which had a 120 different parts, the whole not 


ruler of Greece; and he had looked to see massive 
walls rearing aloft their embattled towers for the 
defense of the city, but he found nothing of the 
kind, He marveled much at this, and spoke of it to 
the king. ‘‘Sire,” he said, ‘,I have visited most of 
the principal towns, and I find no walls reared for 
defense. Why is this? 

‘*Indeed, sir ambassador,” replied Agesilaus, 
‘« thou canst not have looked carefully. Come with 
me to-morrow morning and I will show you the 
walls of Sparta.” 

Accordingly, on the following morning, the king 
led his guest out upon the plain where the army 
was drawn up in full array; and pointing proudly 
to the patriot host, he said, ‘There thou beholdest 
the walls of Sparta—ten thousand men, and every 
man a brick.” 

Tue Royal Library of Berlin, founded by Freder- 
ick William, contains 800,000 books and 15,000 MSS. 

THERE was lately on exhibition in Boston a fish 
caught about twelve miles from the Isles of Shoals, 
which at the time of its capture was 15 feet long 
and weighed 2,430 pounds.. In its stomach were 
found a codfish weighing 50 pounds, two smaller 
cods, and two coots; It had.a.large mouth, con- 
taining seven rows of sharp teeth, and in general 
appearance was. hat like a shark, but, what 


is most 
| ell ou tory organs. It had not 









and the large tears rolled down his face; he said 


only a mouth, but gills, nostrils and blow holes. 


ris the fact. of its being uncommonly |, 


| weighing quite as much asa ten-cent piece. 

| EXPLAIN THE Reason.—Anna C. Brackett, in the 
| American Journal of Education, calls the attention 
| of teachers to the liability of children to be punish- 
|ed or corrected without their clearly knowing why. 
\‘*They may thus perhaps understand,” she adds, 
\‘‘what often seems to them so incomprehensible— 
| why a child who has been rebuked for some disor- 
|derly conduct repeats the offense almost immedi- 
| ately, giving the impression of willful and malicious 
| wrong-doing. The same mistake is frequently made 
|in recitations. A pupil’s answer is pronounced 
| wrong, and the question passed to another, when 
| he does not know what his error is, and often fan- 
| cies that it lies in quite a different direction from 
| that in which it really lies. One of the most success- 
ful teachers we know is almost invariably in the 
habit, after having passed a question and received 
/a correct answer, of asking the pupil who had failed, 
| ‘* Why did I pass that question?” A few trials of 
this simple interrogation will soon, we think, con- 
vince any teacher of the truth of what we say. The 
most astonishing misunderstandings are thus con- 
tinually brought to light, and we become convinced 
of how double-edged a thing is this language which 
we use so thoughtlessly and freely.” 








, A. COMPLETE education fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offi- 
ces of peace and war.—MILTON. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THe CHILpREN’s Aip ScHOOLS.—At a meeting of the 
teachers last Friday, in the Cottage place school, the 
Rev. C. L. Brace, after alluding to the shadow resting 
on the whole people, said: ‘‘ You are engaged in a work 
in which the late president was especially interested, 
that of elevating the laboring classes. We are to aid 
them by teaching them to help themselves and to banish 
as far as possible the tendency to pauperism.” 

Refering to school work he said in substance. ‘‘I dis- 
like exceedingly machine teaching. Some go on in the 
old way, simply because it is the old way, and do not 
know what they are doing. They work without en- 
thusiasm, or will, or wish to improve. Teaching is a 
science and an art requiring continual labor and 
study. I believe too, in scientific teaching and in the 
teaching of science. Science is a grand name and 
may frighten some. But it means close observation 
of nature, of facts and things connected. Science 
lessons have been given finely in many of our 
school, not merely in the old fashioned object lesson, 
but in real observations by th¢ children obtained by the 
use of their own senses. I was struck with the way in 
which the children who had been properly taught ob- 
served plants and other things at Bath. We want the 
industrial work carried on with spirit, all tite girls should 
be taught to sew and draw. Teach them, so that they 
can do the drawing at home. Fancy work and the sew- 
ing-machine should receive due attention. The mission, 
industrial and book work have to be carried on simul- 
taneously.” 

Mr. L. W. Holste, gave a very interesting lesson on the 
musquito. He exhibited a drawing of the larva and 
pupa and the egg boat, on a gigantic scale ; the larva be- 
ing about a foot and a half long. He showed a musquito 
just rising from its pupa planting its long legs on the 
water and coming forth to the air. He has had a little 
pond covered by a net where he has studied the habits 
of the insect. The drawings were made from his own 
observations with the microscope. He finds the larva 
to be a prodigious feeder. It will eat ten times its 
weight every day. This larva is the little wiggler 
seen in stagnant water. It breathes through its tail 
which it sticks out of the water. When it goes under 
it takes a bubble of air on its tail to breathe. Its food 
is the minute alge of stagnant waters. These plants 
multiply and grow by addition, division and multipli- 
cation. They form sometimes at the rate of 20,000 cells 
a minute, If this growth should go on the waters would 
rot. But the larva by devouring them purifies the 
water. This is what the musquito is made for. The 
female musquito is the blood sucker. The male is a 
vegetarian and troubles no one. 

After Mr. Holste’s lecture, Mr. W. D. Myers presented 
the cause of the Teachers Provident Association, setting 
forth good reasons why teachers should insure them- 
selves. 





ELSEWHERE. 

Onto.—Superintendent J. B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, 
teaches very young pupils how to add and subtract by 
means of small sticks. He requires these sticks to be 
counted, all moving thé sticks at the same time and in 
the same direction. Unless the pupi] pays close atten- 
tion he loses the count and causes confusion in the whole 
class. This method, therefore, cultivates carefulness 
and the power of observation. 


OnTarIo County, N. Y.—George V. Chapin, Commis- 
sioner of the first district, says in his report:—Complaint 
is often made, in districts where the property valuation 
is small, that the tax necessary to sustain a school there- 
in is very burdensome compared with that of neighbor- 
ing districts ; suggests to assess and tax all property in 
the district in which itis situated? Also to raise a town 
tax, for the portion outside of cities and incorporated 
villages, for the payment of teachers’ wages. (Here the 
need of the town system is shown.) The number of 
teachers teaching at the same time during 28 weeks or 
more of the past year was 126. Of these, 7 had State 
certificates, 8 normal diplomas; 182 were licensed by 
the local officer. The average price per week paid 
teachers in the village schools was, principals, ($20.50) ; 
assistant teachers, ($8.59). In the rural districts for the 
winter term, ($7.24) ; summer term, ($5.56). There is no 
doubt but that many of the dreaded diseases of children 
are induced, and their systems made susceptible thereto, 
by being compelled to breathe over and over the poison- 
ous air of the school-room. Since the ist of October, 


1879, 200 persons have been examined for teaching, of | 


whom 84 received certificates, and 56, permits. Of 


and 41 third grade. There has been an unusual demand 
for male teachers. From a class of 15, a sufficient num- 
ber not being obtained, examinations were 
held, but not until November 15 was the demand met. 
A number of those who had not taught for several years, 
and who, when teaching, were very successful, were in- 
duced by their former patrons to resume the labor in the 
schools in which they last taught. 

Micu.—East Saginaw employs 58 regular teachers in 
the public schools, besides the superintendent and three 
special teachers. Miss Sarah Johnston, who has been 
a teacher in the Saginaw City schools for the past nine 
years, has accepted a position in the Bay City schools 
for next year. 

The trustees of Adrian College have appointed Charles 
E. Wilbur, a graduate and post-graduate of Yale, in- 
structor in history and Hebrew, and A. E. Blaney, 
graduate of Massachusetts state normal school, lecturer 
in chemistry. 

The Hastings Banner says that the high school in that 
city never had so large an attendance before and never 
were the prospects better for an excellent school. 
Prof. Hall must be given great credit for his earnest 
endeavors to build up and maintain a first-class school. 

The Allegan Tribune says: There is now and then a 
school-ma’am that has much cheek. One such came to 
the examination last week, getting here at noon, but 
didn’t go near the board. The next day she wrote for a 
certificate, saying she was too late for the examination, 
and wanted to begin school on Monday. 

The St. Joseph Herald says: Evidently the qualifica- 
tions of teachers in this state are about to take a boom. 
Only those who can stand the racket of a thorough ex- 
amination need apply. And, why not? The land is 
full of well-qualified teachers, many of these are con- 
stantly crowded out by a class of teachers who have 
invested less in preparing themselves for the profession. 

A teachers’ association for Wayne County was recent- 
ly organized with the following officers: president, W. 
H. Cheever, Northville; vice president, F. R. Ward, 
Dearborn ; treasurer, G. B. Hodge, Redford ; recording 
secretary, Miss Hattie Hodge, Plymouth ; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Emma Miller, Belleville, Prof. Peavy, 
Detroit, Owen P. Gulley, Dearborn, and Miss Ettie 


Gray, Grosse Isle, compose the executive committee. 
Wayne was chosen as the place of the first 

a the time to be fixed by the executive com- 
mittee 








LETTERS. 





At the teachers’ institute in N—— a part of one 
day was set apart for the asking and answering of 
questions. That is, the teachers asked the conduc- 
tors questions relating to school management and 
methods of conducting lessons; and the conductors 
gave replies. I was a very interested listener; and 
it seemed to me that there isa grave defect in the 
manner of holding the institutes. The conductor 
and teachers were talking about something that 
needed concrete exemplitication. It is of no use to 
try and describe the kind of a sound a trumpet gives 
forth, is it? 

One of the pupils on the afternoon referred to 
asked this question: ‘‘ How shall I teach reading? 
My pupils read a sentence and read it poorly. How 
shall I teach them to read it well?” 

The conductor, a tall, earnest gentleman with long 
grey nair, attacked the matter with vigor. He said 
in effect, ‘“Why, I should read the sentence over 
for the pupil.” 

‘* But suppose he makes many mistakes then?” 

** Well, then, read it for him again.” 

Here the subject was about to be dropped, and 
another question would have been propounded. We 
all felt somehow that the question was very impor- 
tant, and that it had been answered only in part, 
and that we had had no light that would enable us 
to teach a class to read as we want them to read. 
But we did not want to seem ignorant. And here, 
Mr. Editor, is a grand stumbling-block in the way 
of us teachers at an institute. We do not want to 
seem ignorant, for are we not teachers? And ought 
we not to know a greatdeal? Certainly. Butif we 
ask simple questions, does it not seem that we are 
ignorant? But to proceed. 

Just as we were wondering how we could get 





tainly.” “‘ Would you advise the teachers to teach 
reading by reading for the pupils? Ifso, I should 
disagree with you.” 

The conductor then asked the gentleman to give 
his method. I did not catch all that was said, but 
became greatly interested because I heard the term 
“‘ Quincy method” used. I learned afterward that 
this gentleman had been a very successful teacher 
and lived in an adjoining town, and that he had re- 
tired a number of years since, but that he was as 
enthusiastic as ever; that he had spent several 
months in Quincy and had written for your paper. 

I wish to ask you to give what would be the best 
way to teach reading—I mean by the “ <a 
method?” 

(The question, ‘‘ How shall we teach bth nail 
one that concerns. every teacher in the land. It is 
a question pertaining tomethod. We are often told 
that methods will vary with the class, the teacher, 
and even the occasion. Be this as it may, there is 
a well-defined law running through all methods. 
There are certain principles that underlie methods ; 
they cannot be struck out at hap-hazard. 

The reply that the pupil may be taught to read 
without making mistakes, etc., by reading for him 
is not correct. The pupil must be shown how to do 
some things, load a gun, etc., etc., but the art of 
reading is like the art of talking; in other words, 
the pupil has the power to do it in himself. The 
principle to be applied is, “‘ Never do for a child 
what he can do for himself.” There is (1): the rec- 
ognition of words; there is, (2) the utterance of 
those words. To accomplish these, there should 
be no prompting, and no reading by the teacher— 
except the stage of elocutionary training has been 
reached, and that we do not suppose to be the case 

So that the criticism of the stranger, whom we 
think must have been Prof. Murphy of Fishkill, 
was a proper one. Prof. Murphy was probably, in 
his prime, as skillful a teacher as New York State 
ever produced. Having taught as only a born 
teacher can teach for upwards of a half a century, 
he left the school-room for the rest he had so well 
earned. But when ‘ Quincy” came upon the hori- 
zon he took his staff in hand and travelled thither. 
He spent two months there investigating, and he 
emphatically declares that the Quincy idea is found- 
ed on the immutable principles of mental develop- 
ment. Some papers written by him at the time of 
his visit appeared in this paper.—Ep1rTor.) 





A year ago last fall, the teachers of our township, 
wishing to raise the standard of our schools, formed 
an association. Wemet oncea month. Since some 
of the boards would not allow their teachers one- 
half school-day in a month, on which to hold the 
meetings, we devoted an entire Saturday every 
fourth week to that purpose. 

In the morning the teacher in whose school we 
met went on with the usual duties while the others 
acted the part of visitors. At noon the scholars 
were dismissed for the day, and the teachers dined 
together, and this was not the worst part of the 
program. After dinner the teachers met at the 
school-house, where questions pertaining to our pro- 
fession were debated. 

Our mode of conducting our exercises varied 
somewhat from the common method. We had no 
written constitution to go by ; only some rules which 
we followed. The chairman of each meeting ap- 
pointed his successor for the next meeting; he also 
appointed a secretary for the meeting and a com- 
mittee of two to act with the secretary in preparing 
program for the succeeding meeting. Two or more 
of the members had an essay assigned them, and 
one a select reading, all on educational topics. After 
a subject was thus treated, every one present was 
expected to express his thoughts on that subject. 
This very often created lively debates; it caused us 
to look at different sides of the question. 

We find that these meetings have done much to 
create that enthusiasm among the teachers, which 
is so indispensable to all good teaching. I, for one, 
was always encouraged in my work after attending 
a meeting of the association; and my school was 
much better for it. 





I am convinced that if there were more of such 
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sciations where all may and dare take part in 
exercises, we should lose much of the dead- 
which now hangs to the profession. 
State and county institutes are excellent in their 
ace, and would that teachers took more part in 
pom, but these local societies which meet more 
squently will do more real service to stimulate the 
ass of district-school teachers. 
Another good result of our monthly meetings is 
he interest all our teachers take in educational 
Every one now takes one or more, while 
stofore many did not seem to care to study edu- 
matters. May the day soon dawn when 
¢ intercourse of thought by the teachers will uni- 
arsally prevail ! C. L. 
Overisel, Mich. 
What is tobe done about the pension for teachers? 
oyou think the bill can be passed? There seems 
>» be many reasons why the teachers of such cities 
New York and Brooklyn should receive a pension ; 
hey work very hard, the confinement is long in a 
ose atmosphere, and then a teacher is good for 
othing else. There was a sum of money expended 
pr the purpose of passing a bill, and I contributed 
pwards it. I think many would give money to pass 
uch a bill this winter. L. R. 
(Governor Cornell vetoed the bill authorizing the 
ptirement of teachers in public schools in New York 
nd Brooklyn upon pensions; it allowed teachers 
hose aggregate service had been twenty-five years, 
nd also those who were disabled by illness or ac- 
dent in the service, to be retired on pension by a 
o-thirds vote of the Board of Education, onan an- 
ual allowance of not less than half the current 
. The Governor objected to this bill, and 
ade suggestions that no one can deny to be valu- 
ble. He said: That no teacher should be allowed 
> retire, as he would be under the bill, at the age 
forty-five or thereabouts; that continuous, not 
geregate, service should be a condition precedent; 
hat the rate of pension should in no case be more 
han half allowance, and should be subject to an- 
al action by Board. 
That some provision should be made for aged and 
isabled teachers all will agree; the city should do 
his, say the teachers, but the public do not feel so. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves” is an 
d proverb; if the teachers of a city were united to 
e care of its aged and infirm teachers and assess- 
d themselves one per cent of their salaries for a 
und for that purpose, then they might easily obtain 
id from the Board of Education. It is the 
etermination to have the city do it all—that 
be the stumbling-block. ‘‘I think the Board 
f Education should furnish me the ScHooL Jour- 
AL,” say some, and refuse to take it and pay for 
Those who lack in earnestness, enthusiasm and 
desire to improve will find it hard to get pensions. 
EpIrTor.) 
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Iam seeking a position as teacher in one of the 
igh schools of the state, and write to you for ad- 
I graduated from college three years ago, I 
ave taught the higher branches, mathematics, lit- 
rature and history. I am deemed a good scholar, 
ave been able to take classes in the calculus, etc. 
think I ought to secure a good position. My time 
ince leaving the college has been mainly occupied 
n study and extended reading. I can furnish re- 
ommendations as to good character, ability, etc. 
you know of a suitable position you will greatly 
blige me by informing me. R. B. W. 
[The usual occupation young men a “ got 
: ion ” i k in this coun’ 
ge er 
ntil he raised $500; then he shook off the 
Choo -room. } 


Iam not willing to ‘‘own up” that I was sur- 
prised at Sg Mer and excellence of the Com- 
ANION, but I desire to offer my congratulations for 
our success in furnishing the best child's paper in 
he land; it isa of the first water. my 
pupils’ eyes when I read them the 
ing stories. I read each morning and noon, 


wesk but many’ requests 10 “look at the 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the Scmoor Journa. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


We can illustrate the manner in which the pupils 





Mr. Johnson owns a farm; it is evening and all 
the family are gathered round the fireside. The 
following conversation takes place: 

Farmer.—I wish to have some repairing done on 
the place this spring. I would like to know how 
much material to purchase and about how much 
the expense will be. The barn needs shingling, and 
a new fence must be built in front of the house. 
Boys, if you are not very busy, you may figure 
this for me. 

The barn roof is 30 ft. long, rafters 16 ft. long, 
shingles laid 6 in. to the weather. 

Boys.—(They commence the work with very 
doubtful countenances, aud after working a short 
time, the oldest says:) I think there is such an ex- 
ample in the arithmetic. Will you please get it, 
Fred? (The book is brought, but the example is 
different from this and he gives itup.) Father, 
we never studied anything like this in school, this 
work belongs to the carpenter. 

Farmer.—You should be able to do it as well as 
the carpenter, for you may be required to do this 
for yourself sometime. Can you find the cost of 
the fence (just of the material.) The distance is 10 
rds., posts 8 ft. apart; posts costing 20 cents each. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting features of 
this place is its system of doing domestic work. 
Some ladies think it too hard for a girl while en- 
gaged in hard study, but all the men think it a most 
excellent plan; for is not housework the peculiar 
province of women? The ideais to reduce the 
number of servants and so make it less expensive 
for the girls. So well is this system carried out that 
only a man and one woman are employed, exclu- 
sive of the steward, a gentleman formerly a clerk 
in Washington. Many wonder how this vast 
amount of work is performed by so many different 
hands. It is all done with the regularity of clock- 
wors Each girl on her arrival is told her work, 
which » the same for half the year, and varies in 
time from i-rty-five to seventy minutes per day. 
This she must }~rfor™ at just the right time every 
day; if sick she most 8-4 word and one of the 
‘miscellaneous circle” will “ke her place. Each 
squad of girls to do certain wy, is called a circle 
and generally a senior is made leer and looks after 
the rest. There is sweeping and duting, cake and 
bread, breakfast, dinner and supper, ‘igh and white 
crockery, “black artillery” and settinyshje circles 
and many others, each accomplishing its proper 
work, Just before dinner is a lively times, enter 
the domestic hall, which, with the dinit. -59m, 
occupies the basement. There are girls with pte, 
with knives, with water, with butter, with brig 





process the whole house is redolent of soap and clean- 
liness. The girls manage to extract a good deal of 
fun out of their work ; for instance, for a dozen girls. 
to have an immense quantity of onions to peel is no 
joke, but when all are sufficiently affected, even to 
tears, the sight is so irresistibly funny that one is 
content to be a victim for the sake of the amuse- 
ment afforded. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR AS A TEACHER. 


The Troy Temes has a letter from one the pupils 
of President Arthur. He says: 


In the year 1853 the writer attended the district 
school at Cohoes. The high department did not en- 
joy a very enviable reputation for being possessed 
of that respect due from the pupils to teacher. 
During the year there had been at least four teach- 
ers in that department, the last one remaining only 
one week. The Board of Education had found it 
difficult to obtain a pedagogue to take charge of the 
school, until a young man, slender as a May-pole 
and six feet high in his stockings, applied for the 
place. He was engaged at once, although he was 
previously informed of the kind of timber he would 
be obliged to hew. Promptly at 9 A. M. every 
scholar was on hand to welcome the man who had 
said that he would ‘“‘conquer the school or forfeit 
his reputation.” Having called the morning ses- 
sion to order, he said that he had been engaged to 
take charge of the school. He came with his mind 
prejudiced against the place. He had heard of the 
treatment of the former teachers by the pupils, yet 
he was not at all embarrassed, for he felt that, with 
the proper recognition of each other’s rights, teach- 
erand scholars could live together in harmony. 
He did not intend to threaten, but he intended to 
make the scholars obey him, and would try and 
win the good will of all present. He had been en- 
gaged to take charge of that room, and he wished 
the co-operation of every pupil in so doing. He had 
no club, ruler, or whip, but appealed directly to the 
hearts of every young man and young lady in the 
room. Whatever he should do, he would, at least, 
show to the people of this place that this school 
could be governed. He spoke thus and feelingly at 
times, yet with perfect dignity he displayed that 
executive ability which in after years made him 
such a prominent man. Of course the people, espe- 
cially the boys, had heard fine words spoken before, 
and at once a little smile seemed to fit across the 
faces of the leading spirits in past rebellions. 

The work of the forenoon began when a lad of 18 
placed a marble between his thumb and fore finger, 
and, with a snap, sent it rolling across the fioor. 
As the tall and handsome teacher saw this act he 
rose from his seat, and, without a word. walked to- 
ward the lad. “Get up, si)” “e said. The lad 
looked at him to see if #® WaS In earnest; then he 
cast his eye toward the large boys to see if they 
were not going to take up his defence. ‘‘Get uy 
sir,” said the teacher a second time, and he took 
him by the collar of his jacket as if to raise him. 
The lad saw he had no common man to deal with, 
and he rose from his seat. ‘‘Follow me, sir,” 











all hurrying toand fro, all enveloped in great brow 
calico aprons; in the domestic hall are more girls, 


under the direction of the portly matron. The food 
is wholesome and tastes well, although there are so 
“many fingers in the pie.” Perhaps the term 
“black artillery” may have been vague. It is not 
to tall Holyoke girls to whom that business is gen- 
erally entrusted. It is the term applied to the im- 
mense iron pots in which the steam-cooking is done. 
These have to be cleaned with steel dish-cloths, and 
charming work it is. The short girls generally 
escape, as the pots are quite high. Most-of the 
girls do their own laundry-work and it is quite a 
picturesque sight to see thirty or forty girls all 
scrubbing, wringing or rinsing, with tucked - up 
skirts and sleeves and veils tied carefully over their 
| frizzes. Wednesday morning is the time to see the 
girls at their best. One might go through almost 
any corridor and meet in one and all girls armed 
with pailandmop and might pass down any stairs 
and be certain to encounter girls, pails and scrub- 











cloths. This is the ‘‘cleanin’-up time” and after that 


attending to the cooking and dishing of dinner, | d 


calmly spoke the teacher, and he led the way to- 
vard the hall, while the boy began to tremble, won- 
“ing if the new teacher was going to take him 
out .nd kill him. The primary department was 
presia.4 over by a sister of the new teacher, and 
into this .om he led the young transgressor. Turn- 
ing to his “ter, he said, ‘‘I have a pupil for you; 
select a seat ~. him and let him remain here. If 
he makes @Nytigturbance whatever, inform me.” 
Turning to the b. he said, ‘““Young man, mind 
your teacher, and @. not leave your seat until I 
give permission,” and Se was gone. The lad sat 
there, feeling very sheepis, and as misery loves 
company, it was not long betwee he was gratified to 
see the door open and observe his seat-mate enter 
with the new teacher, who repeated the Plevious 
orders, when he quietly and with dignity withirew, 

The number was subsequently increased to tree, 
the teacher returning each time without a woll to 
the other scholars concerning the disposition tade 
of the refractory lads. The effect upon the res of 
the school was remarkable. As no intimationof 





the disposition of the boys was given, nOa 
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shade of anger displayed on the countenance of the 
new teacher, nor any appearances of blood were 
noticeable upon his hands, speculation ‘was rife as 
to what he had done with the three chaps. He 
spoke kindly to all, smiled upon the scholars who 
did well in their classes, and seemed to inspire all 
present with the truth of his remarks uttered at the 
opening of the session. At recess the mystery that 
had enveloped the school was cleared away, for the 
three lads in the primary department were seen as 
the rest of the scholars filed by the door. While all 
the rest enjoyed the recess, the three lads were 
obliged to remain in their seats, and when school 
was dismissed for the forenoon the new teacher en- 
tered the primary room, and was alone with the 
young offenders. He sat down by them, and, like 
a father, talked kindly and gave good advice. No 
parent ever used more fitting words nor more im- 
pressed his offspring with the fitness thereof 
than did the new teacher. Dismissing them, he 
told them to go home, and when they returned to 
school to be good boys. 

That afternoon the boys were in their seats, and 
in two weeks time there was not a scholar in the 
room who would not do anything he was asked. 
He was beloved by all, and his quiet manner, and 
cool, dignified ways made him a great favorite. He 
only taught two terms, and every reasonable in- 
ducement was offered to prevail upon him to re 
main, but without avail. His reply was: ‘TI 
have accomplished all I intended, namely, con- 
quered what you thought was a wild lot of boys, 
and received the discipline that I required. I re- 
gret leaving my charge, for I have learned to love 
them, but I am to enter a law office at once.” 

That teacher was Chester A. Arthur, now Presi- 
dent of the United States; the teacher of the pri- 
mary department was his sister, now Mrs. Haynes- 
worth, and the first of the three refractory boys 
was the writer. When it was announced that our 
beloved teacher was to leave us, many tears were 





which they represent. 
Cramming; in teaching, is the opposite of develop- 


rience. 
Among the important’ principles of education 


power are the following: 


of mind upon things, educates the child. 


he has gained it. 


its strength. 


shed by his scholars, and as a slight token of|stimulate, and awaken thoughts and desires that 
our love we presented him with an elegant volume | will lead the pupil to acquire knowledge. The true 


of poems. 





DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL AND MORAL 


POWER. 


By Pror. N. A. CALKINS, - 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, New York City. 


function of a teacher is that of a stimulator and 
guide of the learner, so that his work shall result in 
a systematic building of knowledge into the mind. 
He ascertains the need of the pupil, awakens in him 
a desire to satisfy it, then leads him to the sours 


(From a Paper read before the National Educational Asso- | from nature and from books. 


ciation at Atlanta, Ga., July 20th, 1881.) 
In order to set forth in a clearer light what is the 


Ideas must be formed in the min4 and words 
given to represent them, bore they can be ex- 


legitimate work of the teacher in the development | pressed or communicat~ to others. The child 
of mental and moral power, after the pupil enters |learns by observation example, and practice; not 


school, I will endeavor to explain some of the terms | by precepts, rules, or 


heory.. Precepts and rules 


employed Ls acaeribing that work, and will state a | aid in rememberingt which is learned by observ 
few of the principles .¢ education on which it| ation and practic 


should ve based. 


Unknown op*cts and words can be illustrated 


Taching implies the proper guiduuce of the|and explaine °Mly by well-known objects and 
jetrner to the sources of knowledge, and training | words; ther/Te the teacher should start from that 
aim in the manner of getting and of using knowl-| which is w“! Know to the learner, and proceed to 
edge properly. Learning is self-tuition; teaching is| the kin¢®? unknown which constitutes the matter 


superintending the process of learning. 


to be “armed, By way of explanation, it may be 


Training, in education, implies exercising the|adde here that this early training of the child's 


powers of mind in such a way as will give facility 


cers by means of the surrounding, familiar ob- 





to its acts, and thus increase the quickness in per-| #°tS and acts prepares him for understanding facts 


ceiving, the readiness in remembering, accuracy i” 
reasoning, and skill in doing. 

The art of teaching implies skill in using Pfr tay 
methods, in accordance with the principlee= &4U- 
cation. Bacon said, ‘‘ Art is man’s work sdded to 
Nature's work.” In teaching, art mep® the sup- 
plementing and continuing the wor °f develop- 
ment and education that is begun ¥ Nature. 

A principle of etucation is a gral truth gained 
by an anab ical investigatj~* into the nature of 
the child as a thinking »«ng. It is a law of the 
mind and a rule of its action, and should be a guide 
to che teacher. 

Develpment, in teaching, signifies a laying open 
of the sibject by degrees, so that the pupil shall dis- 
cover she idea, the fact, or the principle to be 
learnd. The development, expansion, or growth 
takesplace with the idea, the thought, and the 
powe of the mind; not with the things nor the 


relating to kindred matters, which the prolonged 
experience of others have learned from nature. 
These experiences having been tested repeatedly 
and formulated into certified facts, truths, and sci- 
ence, should be presented to the pupil at the proper 
time, as the result of the labors of the past genera- 
tions, and as a shorter course than that by which 
the first learners attained the present state of 
knowledge. 


CHILDREN AND PHILOLOGy.—Let me here assure 
you that some of the finest laws of comparative 
language have been discovered by watching the 
speech of children. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings He hath ordained praise. And he who 
thinks that he can settle the laws of morality or of 
reason, or of language, without the closest and 
most patient investigation of infants and young peo- 
ple will never become master in any of the schools 
ofthe future—of that hé may rest well assured.— 








f 1 . : ; 
woré Of the lesson. Jdeas may be developed; Prynetemaahestoes ‘‘Man’s Origin and Destiny,” 


wors must be given to the pupil. Thé meaning of 


words ‘may be developed by enlarging .the ideas 


ing. It is an imposition of ready-made results up- 
on the child’s mind. It makes the pupil’s mind a}. 
passive recipient of matter forced into it, but doés j ' 
not increase real power. Crammitig has nothing in| ers’ Association, delivered September 17th, in the Col 
common with the art of teaching, and it is con- lege of the City of New York, will be found interesting 
demned by the science of education and by expe- | #4 instructive, 


THE. VOCABULARY AS TREATED IN 
SCHOOLS. 





By Pror. Taomas F; Hantison, — 
Assistant Superiziterident of New York City Schools. 
The following notes of a lecture before the Male Teach. 


Mr. Harrison began his address by stating that 
according to the best authorities, the number of 


which intimately relate to the development of|words inthe English language was upwards of 


120,000. The number of distinct wrods, that is, ex: 


The action and reaction between the external |cepting those derived by the addition of affixes 
stimulants—material objects—and the mind’s in-| amounts to about 38,000. In common use, and by 
herent powers constitute the processes of natural | that is meant words used by writers and newspap- 
education. The influence of things upon mind, and | ers of the day, the number does not exceed 23,000, 


The vocabulary of Gibbon, Macaulay and Shakes. 


The mind, in its early stage of gaining knowledge | peare, is far below that number. The most volum- 
of things, attends first to the whole; during later|inous writer of these three does not use more than 
stages, it subdivides the whole into its parts, and|12,000. We in common, scarcely exceed 4,()00 or 
from particular facts infers general truths. It dis-| 5,000 words, which was a rather large vocabulary. 
covers facts from analysis, but transmits them to|' The main question, so far as we teachers are con- 
others by synthesis. The teacher should follow this | cerned is, How many words are wanted ? and how 
natural order, leading the pupil to the fact by anal-| many ought we to teach ? 

ysis, but requiring him to show by synthesis that 


Among the several categories of words mentioned 
by the speaker, most importance was attached to 


Repeated exercises of bodily organs give ease of|the 1st—the pupil’s words, the words the child 
action and produce habits. Proper exercise of the| brings from home. 
mental powers gives clearness of perception and | School is to train the child to recognize and put in- 
certainty of knowledge. Proper exercise of any | to print important. practical words—such as elbow, 
bodily organ or mental or moral power increases | wrist, thumb; off, two, too, to, etc., etc. Words should 


The work of the Primary 


be taught with no reference to their length; that is 


Right methods of education make the pupil an | no guide at all. 
active doer, not a passive receiver. The mental| © The chief enemy to progress in the Primary and 
acts by which knowledge is gained are acts of the |Grammar schools, too, is the absurd method of 
learner. It is what he does for himself—his per-| teaching Spelling and Definitions inseparably to- 
sonal experiences—that educates him, and not that | gether. Children should not be required to learn 
which is done for him. The teacher cannot think | the definition of a word whose meaning they intui- 
for the pupil any more effectively than he can sleep, | tively know. Would the definition of the word 
eat, or walk for him. The teacher can only induce,| Four make its meaning any more clear? or, to 


know that ‘The’ meansa finger of a foot? The 
lecturer cited a very ludicrous incident, in this con: 
nection, about a little girl who was required to find, 
in the dictionary and then to study the meaning of 
the word, Jug. He soon found herstudying—Jug— 
a vessel with a gibbous belly; Jug—a vessel with a 
gibbous belly. How absurd! The dictionary with- 


of supply, and teaches him to help himself. 20th | out the aid of the teacher, simply becomes a means 


of artificial stultification. 
The lecturer showed the importance of keeping 


thought—the idea of the word, and what have you 
but the shell ? 

Great importance was‘also placed upon what the 
lecturer called the vocabulary of expression—the 
pupil’s own expression. Every means should be 
employed to have the pupil apply the word in sen- 
tences, in composition, etc., etc. Very much of the 
otherwise wasted time spent in absurd defining, 
might be profitably employed in this direction. 

The lecturer referred in the course of his remarks, 
to the old spelling books used formerly and the old 
system of examination in this subject when the 
good speller was the one who could spell the longest, 
most unpractical, and most obsolete words of the 
language. He was glad that the system was aban- 
doned, though he still saw a chance for improve 
ment in the spelling-books of the day. He decried 
in earnest words the teaching of words such as, 
“* Tergiversation,” ‘‘ Metempsychosis,” Hydrocepha- 
lous,” etc., ete. Teachers have much to answer for 
in this respect. Among other things he thought ev- 
ery pupil should be trained to use the dictionary, 
and absurd and synonomous definitions, should 
be either corrected or supplemented by the teacher.” 
The thanks of the Association were voted Mr. 
Harrison for his able address, which was listened to 
with deep interest. 





Ix moral training everything depends upon the 
teacher. No teacher can train his school in any 
mechanical way. If teachers are moral men and 
women, how can they do anything else than train 
morally the pupils about them? Even their very 
chastisements, if such there be, are part and parc?! 
of genuine moral culture.—Dr. LemvEL Moss. 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. 


“T wish to awaken a conviction that the knowl- 
edge of nature in our day lies at the very founda- 
tion of the prosperity of States ; that the study. of 
the phenomena of nature is one of the most efficient 
nans for the development of the human faculties, 
and that, on these grounds, it is highly important 
that this branch of education should be introduced 
into our schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you 
how important the study of nature is to the com- 
munity at large, I need only allude to the manner 
in which, in modern times, man has learned to con- 
trol the forces of nature, and to work out the 
material which our earth produces. The import- 
ance of that knowledge is every where manifested 
tous. AndI can refer to no better evidence to 
prove that there is hardly any other training better 
fitted to develop the highest faculties of man than 
by alluding to that venerable old man, Humboldt, 
who was the embodiment of the most extensive 
human knowledge in our day, who acquired that 
position, and became an object of reverence through- 
out the world, merely by his devotion to the study 
of nature. If it be true, then, that a knowledge of 
nature is so important for the welfare of the States, 
and for the training of men to such high positions 
among their fellows, by the development of their 
best faculties, how desirable that such a study 
should form a part of all education! And I trust 
that the time when it will be introduced into our 
schools will only be so far removed as is necessary 
for the preparation of teachers capable of impart- 
ing that instruction in the most elementary form. 
The only difficulty is to find teachers equal to the 
task—for, in my estimation, the elementary in- 
struction is the most difficult. It is a mistaken 
view with many that a teacher is always sufficient- 
ly prepared to impart the first elementary instruc- 
tion to those intrusted to his care. Nothing can be 
further from the truth ; and I believe that, in in- 
trusting the instruction of the young to incompetent 
teachers, the opportunity is frequently lost of un- 
folding the highest capacities of the pupils, by not 
attending at once to their wants. I have been a 
teacher since I was fifteen years of age, and I am a 
teacher still, and I hope I shall be a teacher all my 
life. Ido love to teach ; and there is nothing so 
pleasant to me as to develop the faculties of my 
fellow-beings, who, in their early age, are intrusted 
tomy care; and I am satisfied that there are 
branches of knowledge which are better taught 
without books than with them. There are some 
cases so obvious that I wonder why it is that teach- 
ers always resort to books when they teach some 
new branch in their schools. When we would 
study natural history, instead of books, let us take 
specimens—stone, minerals, crystals. When we 
would study plants, let us go to the plants them- 
selves, and not to the books, describing them. 
When we would study animals, let us observe 
animals.” —AGASssIz. 


Epucation is the knowledge of how to use the 
whole of one’s self. Men are often like knives with 
many blades; they know how to open one, and only 
one; all the rest are buried in the handle, and they 
are no better than they would have been if they had 
been made with but one blade. Many men use but 
one or two faculties out of the score with which 
they are endowed. A man is educated who knows 
how to make a tool of every faculty—how to open 
it, how to keep it sharp, and how to apply it to all 
practical purposes.—H. W. BEEcHER. 











THE sooner the youth of this country are com- 
pelled by the scope and tendency of our public 
school system to recognize that only one boy ina 
hundred can be a lawyer, doctor, or clergyman, the 
better it will be for the American people. To that 
end it is essential that our methods of training shall 
Cease to foster the silly and abortive preference for 
So-called gentlemanly pursuits—shall squarely face 
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' FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


CELEBRATED LIVING COMPOSERS. 


The list of noted composers of music isa very long 
one, but if the names of those who are alive now should 
be incliided, they would occupy but a small space. The 
greatest living composers are foreigners, and number 
four—Wagner, Gounod, Liszt, and Rubinstein. 

The first, Richard Wagner, was born in 1818, at Leip- 
zig, where he was educated. His love for music is said 
to have been awakened by hearing a symphony of 
Beethoven’s, and at the age of nineteen he wrote one 
himself, - Since then his compositions have constantly 
attracted attention, and a great deal of contention, as 
they are unlike those of any other composer. But they 
are steadily gaining ground among musicians and are 
performed in the larger cities of the United States. The 
best known of his operas are ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and “ Lo- 
hengrin.” One he has lately completed called ‘ Parsi- 
val,” is to be brought out soon in Bayreuth, where Wag- 
ner now lives. His house is a plain marble building. 
In front is a bust of King Ludwig, and behind are 
grounds beautifully laid out. An idea of Wagner’s is 
the tomb he has erected for himself and wife; even the 
names are ready carved. Within walking distance is a 
theater built for the perfurmance of Wagner’s works— 
an oddly shaped affair, whose stage is larger than the 
auditorium. In appearance Wagner is striking; me- 
dium height, large nose, broad mouth, prominent chin, 
almost smooth face. His picture shows him with a cap 
on his head and strongly-marked features. 

Of Charles F. Gounod, born in Paris, 1818, very little 
has been written. At twenty-nine years of age he took 
a prize at the Conservatory, for composition, and then 
went to Rome where he studied old Italian church 
music. He afterward lived in Vienna and London and 
wrote operas, chourses. symphonies and sacred music, 
all of which combine to make him famous. But he is 
best known as the writer of ‘‘ Faust,” an opera in five 
acts. 

Franz Liszt, was born in 1811, near Pesth, Austria, 
and has been called ‘‘ King of the piano-forte.” In his 
youth he exhibited a remarkable talent for music, at nine 
years, playing in public and becoming a little lion in 
fashionable parlors. He began to compose sonatas and 
fantasias and later on an opera, which was not success- 
ful. His piano pieces are said to have only one fault, 
and that is their extreme difficulty. His playing raises 
unbounded applause, and he is the idol of the musical 
centers in Pesth and Weimar, where he divides his time. 
Liszt is described by one who saw him, as “tall and 
slight, with long, iron-grey hair, which he parts in the 
middie. His hands are narrow, with long and slender 
fingers that look as if they had twice as many joints as 
other people’s. One moment his face looks dreamy, 
shadowy, tragic; the next, he will be insinuating, 
amiable, ironical, sardonic; but always the same cap- 
tivating grace of manner. When he walks out (in Wei- 
mar) he bows to everybody like a king.” 

Anton Rubinstein is also great as a pianist. He was 
born in Russia, 1530, and was taught music by his mother. 
As a boy he also attracted attention in public, and after 
playing in Paris when he was only nine years old, Liszt 
was delighted with him, embraced him and exclaimed, 
“This boy will be the legitimate heir of my art!” For 
two years Liszt gave him instruction and then Rubin- 
stein went to Berlin, where his father died ; then Rubin- 
stem set to work giving music lessons to support his 
mother, brother and sister. In 1877 he went to London, 
where he drew crowds at his concert. He has been there 
this year again, playing day after day to enthusiastic 
hearers. A critic speaking of his performance of a com- 
position of Schumann’s says, ‘‘ He became suddenly in- 
spired and conjured up for his large audience a very 
sea of harmony that fascinated all whom it did not 
astonish. His long hair he flung time after time to the 
four winds; he knit his eyebrows, and his ten fingers 
did the work of a thousand hammers. And after this 
mighty charge Rubinstein still stood equal to yet greater 
demands. After roaring as a lion he will whisper as 
gentile and lovingly as a dove.” As a composer Rubin- 
stein ranks among the most gifted of this generation— 
symphonies, operas, overtures, and songs he has written. 
One of his larger works ‘‘ The Tower of Babel,” for solo, 
chorus, and orchestra was performed in New York last 
spring for the first time in America. 

Besides these greatest lights in music, of this genera- 
tion, there are others who are making themselves fame 
in this direction; in Germany—Brahms, Moskowski ; ‘n 
Norway—Edward i i 
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MY HAPPY BOYHOOD. 


By AN OLD ScHOOL Boy. 

It does not seem to me now that I was ever a careless 
and gay school boy. I am now old and gray and sad ; 
I have a stout cane with a gold top on it; I havea large 
store and a great many clerks; I have a stout safe 
made of iron, and sometimes the book-keeper opens it 
and I see there is money inside of it; I can go to the 
bank and by giving them my check I can get money 
there. When Igo home! findI have a large brown- 
stone house and my parlor is covered with an elegant 
carpet, and the table is spread with nice food—yet I 
am not so happy as I was when, on Saturday afternoon, 
I would take my good dog Rover and my fish pole, and 
go to Stoddard’s creek and try each deep hole for red- 
fins and dace; I never caught many, but I was just as 
happy, for I was sure I would do better another day. 

I was a very good boy at school I think—at least I 
never was whipped by old Mr. Brown, the teacher. He 
was the terror of all my companions, though I did not 
think him so terrible. I remember one day when one 
of the boys told me he had put a frog in the master’s 
overcoat pocket; I thought him a very wicked boy, 
and that I would not have dared to have done it. I 
remember Jane Seymour who sat in the corner—she 
was a beautiful girl and seemed to me to be too good to 
come where such rude fellows as Bill Griffin and Hen 
Stokes were. 

I cannot tell how it was that I grew older, the days 
flew by swiftly. One day my uncle came over from 
the town and the minister, too, and they both said I 
must go to college ; my mother cried and I had a pre- 
sentiment of something dreadful that would happen. 
Soon I stood before the tall President, who looked keen- 
ly at me through his gold spectacles ; I have seen plenty 
of these since then, but those were the first that met 
the eyes of my youth. I was to room with a young 
man from Philadelphia. How I waited his coming 
with curiosity and awe! He was a tall, pale, dark- 
haired fellow whom we all decided would be a clergy- 
man. I have found appearances are very deceptive ; 
he spent some years in the State Prison for counterfeit- 
ing afterward. 

I can recall a great many things about my college 
life. I remember I was once chosen to declaim in the 
church in the village when I was a Junior, and that my 
boots were so tight that from pain I could hardly speak. 
We used to think a blue-eyed girl, the daughter of the 
store-keeper was an unsurpassed beauty. Her name 
Eveline, and a good many pieces of poetry appeared 
in the villiage paper ‘‘To Eveline.” She was present 
when I declaimed, and laughed at my blunders—it 
cured me of my liking for her. She married one of my 
class-mates, and is now in California; they say her 
husband is a very bad man. The minister's daughters 
were all black-eyed and full of fun. We used to go to 
meeting in the evening and sit in the pew behirzid them, 
and I wondered many a time how they could be so gay 
when their father was so stern, and preached so much 
about the destiny of the wicked. One of these is now 
a missionary’s wife in Africa. 

My faithful dog Rover has been dead many years. 
When I came back from college he knew me, but his 
strength had decayed as mine had increased. I soon 
found I must leave the scenes of my happy boyhood. I 
became a clerk in a dry goods store, and now I am its 
owner. My mother has been dead many years. My 
schoolmates and college friends have all grown up and 
are scattered. I am, they say, a rich man, and yet I 
wish I were a boy again. I wish I could climb the 
fence, and with good dog Rover stroll over the fields to 
Stoddard’s creek. I wish I had as few cares as then, I 
would gladly wear broken shoes or eyen go barefoot. 
I wish the sun would shine as it did then; I wish the 
rain fell as it did then ; I wish my heart would beat as 
did then.—Scholar’s Companion. 

- 





THE fruit of liberal education is not learnirig, but 
the capacity and desire to acquire knowledge. 


‘“‘ What does education often do? It makes a 
straight-cut ditch of a free, meandering brook.— 
THOREAU. 


THE real object of education is to give children re- 
sources that will endure as long as life endures.— 
Sipyey SMITH. 


THE object of education is in part to acquire facts, 
but chiefly to increase the intellectual capacity; to 
strengthen all the mental faculties.—Lizzm McF ar 
LAND. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE should be taken 
those who perform mental labor. It acts as a 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of Books. 


Pre-ADAMITEs; or, A Demonstration 
of the Existence of Men -before Adam, 
together with a study of the condition, 
antiquities, racial affinities, and pro- 
gressive dispersion over the earth, with 
charts and other illustrations, by Alex- 
ander Winchell, L.L. D. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Mankind pry with restless energy in- 
the past and the future. The past is 
not wholly hidden. There are traces 
of what our progenitors have done. 
History tells us somewhat; monuments 
tell us somewhat; there are relics of 
ages still further back. When did 
man enter the world? From whence 
comes he? These are questions that 
have been asked over and over again. 
The Bible is the only document that 
gives an answer to either of these in- 
quiries. The reply is not very Glear or 
satisfactory, and while the truth of the 
Scriptures is not questioned, the proper 
interpretation of the historical portions 
has been made a subject of much study. 
Many scholars have doubted whether 
the 4004 years B. C., given by Usher as 
the time for the appearance of man on 
earth was a sufficiently-long period for 
transactions that have occurred. 

The discussion of the many theories 
that concern the early history of man 
forms quite a body of literature by it- 
self. The volume by Prof. Winchell 
is, perhaps, the most carefully pre- 
pared of all. He takes the ground that 
man made his appearance on the earth 
a long time in advance of the advent 
of Adam. In other words, Adam was 
the descendant of a race long exist- 
ing on the earth; that race sprung 
from another race, and so on back- 
ward. But where was the starting- 
place? The author, following the lead 
of Milne-Edwards, supposes there is a 
submerged continent where the waters 
of the Indian Ocean now bear great na- 
vies. This supposed obliterated land, 
stretching across from Ceylon and 
Sumatra to Madagascar, is named 
Lemuria. Here the ‘‘Lemuroid Pri- 
mates were developed.” Now, to speak 
plain, the Lemurs are monkeys; they 
are found in Madagascar and its adja- 
cent lands. These, our author un- 
doubtedly means, were the starting- 
point of the human race. He believes 
there was such a continent in early 
times; and in some way a low type of 
man originated. How low, how much 
resembling the Lemurs the first move- 
ments toward mankind were, is hidden 
from view. The author begins with 
the Australian as the one nearest the 
point where a divergence took place; 
this race is the lowest. Going east 
from Lemuria, one branch settled Aus- 
tralia, another branch lower Africa— 
these were the Hotentots. He finds a 
resemblance between the Australians 
and Hotentots. These are the black 
races; the Australian, however, was 
not so black as the African. Another 
branch went into Asia and became the 
source of the straight-haired people of 
all parts of the world. This was the 
Mongolian race; from it came the Chi- 
nese and the Malays. Another branch 
departs from the Australian race, from 
which originated the Ravida. These 
settled about the Indies. In course of 
time the Aryans appeared; from this 
stock Adam and Eve originated. The 
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author tells us, ‘I have little doubt 
that Adam had fellow countrymen in 
small number, who closely resembled 
himself.” 

All of this will seem exceedingly im- 
pious to very many persons. The 
Bible—no, Milton—has led us to believe 
that Adam and Eve were at the top of 
culture and civilization. The Garden 
of Eden is, in the minds of most peo- 
ple, a lovely park full of flowers, 
closely shaven lawns, romantic, yet 
well-graveled walks, fountains, bowers, 
allina high state of culture. But if 
the words of the Bible are read by a 
scientific eye all of this delusion must 
vanish. An old negro undertook to de 
scribe that ‘‘God made Adam and Eve 
out ob de clay, wid his hands, and set 
them up against de fence to dry in de 
sun.” The making of man from the 
dust does not require one to go to such 
lengths. The idea of evolution does 
not discard Divine labor and plan. 
We have plain before us the creation 
of Jesus; nor does it seem improbable 
that a similar method was employed 
for causing man to appear on the earth. 
The womb of the Lemur was a suitable 
place to originate the negro and the 
Australian ; and they, in turn, furnish- 
ed a higher vantage ground to origin- 
ate higher races. 

But the stumbling-block in the way 
of all such conclusions is the Bible. 
Hence the question will be: Does not 
the belief in Pre-Adamites deny the 
Bible? The author has looked at this 
question fairly and squarely. He has 
been accused of being an atheist, and 
very good men have treated him with 
unjustifiable narrowness. The author 
believes that Adam was, indeed, the 
first of the Hebrews, but not the first 
of the human race; and he leaves us to 
infer that he was created as Jesus was 
—with no human father. 

The author takes the broad ground 
that all statements in the Bible respect- 
ing the natural world, the sun, stars, 
earth, rain, etc., fall under the scrutiny 
of science. They concern things which 
men investigate and examine into with- 
out reference to what may be declared 
about them by another. Thus, if the 
Bible speaks of the revolution of the 
sun around the earth, this will not pre- 
vent man from studying to see if this 
be so or not. The test of all scientific 
truth is its agreement with scientific 
facts already ascertained. There are 
other statements in the Bible that are 
not to be thus investigated. Modern 
researches have accumulated evidence 
that modify the statements made as to 
the origin of the world very materially. 
Instead of requiring but six days for 
the creation of the world many thou- 
sands of years have been employed in 
that process. 

Now, the facts pertaining to the cre- 
ation of man must be examined in the 
light of science. Todo this is not to 
deny the power of the Creator; is not 
to deny the truth of the Bible. The 
Bible needs to be interpreted by the 
best light possible. 

This will give the reader something 
of an idea of the immense labor per- 
formed by Prof. Winchell. He dis- 
cusses in a learned and scientific man- 
ner the language used in Genesis. He 
explains the dispersion of the races so 
to as harmonize conflicting ideas. For 
example, it has been a mystery how 
there could be two such different races 
on this continent as the Aztecs and the 


Sioux. The volume is certainly a most 
valuable contribution on @ subject that 
is hid in much doubt and darkness. 
And the conclusions of the author are 
by no means to be lightly put aside be- 
cause we have heretofore thought dif- 
ferently. 

The publishers have brought out the 
book in sumptuous style; the paper, 
binding, and illustrations are in the 
best style, and add to,the high charac- 
ter of the volume. They have done 
their part worthily. 

LITERARY VARIETIES. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These volumes are entitled Work 
and Play, the Moral Uses of Dark 
Things and Building Eras in Religion. 
The oration which gives name to the 
first of these volumes has long been 
considered the matchless product of 
Dr. Bushnell’s genius. The views 
brought together in the Moral Uses of 
Dark Things grew, as Dr. Bushnell’s 
speculations usually did, out of his own 
experience. It smote his own heart 
with pain to hear physical uses dwelt 
on in endless iteration, and the moral 
use forgotten. In his view, the dark- 
ness and the pain lay mostly in the 
contemplation of the physical use, and 
wore away in view of the moral use. 
With great simplicity and directness, 
he follows out this line of thought, il- 
lustrating and applying it as only. a 
rich and tender nature could. The 
third volume contains matter which 
has not been collected before in the 
author’s works, but which was mostly 
designated by himself to be published 
with his literary remains. The address 
on ‘Pulpit Talent” and that on “‘Train- 
ing for the Pulpit” are worthy to be 
read and rc-read by all students pre- 
paring for the ministry; while that on 
the practical value of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, that on ‘‘ Christian Com- 
prehensiveness,” and ‘‘ Our Gospel a 
Gift to the Imagination” exhil it the 
author in the beautiful simplicity of 
his piety. The oration on ‘‘ Our Obli- 
gations to the Dead” will long be re- 
membered by the Alumni of Yale who 
heard it, and cannot fail to stir the 
heart of readers who did not hear it. 


THE CarcaNneT. A collection of mu- 
sical gems by representative compos- 
ers. New York: Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
Published by subscription only. Sub 
scription agents, Brown & Derby, 21 
Park Place, New York. Price $6.00. 

In making a collection of this kind, 
it is difficult to suit all tastes, but so 
successfully has this volume been made 
up that no one who plays the piano or 
sings can take it up without find- 
ing something which especially 
pleases. We have tested this a- 
mong a number of persons who have 
seen it on our editorial desk, and the 
amateur and professional musician 
each point out certain instrumental 
and vocal features which are enough 
to recommend the book. 

In the way of popular operas there 
are Boccacio Waltzes, Billee Taylor 
Galop and Waltz, Bells of Corneville 
Potpourri, Sob Songand Torpedo and 
the Whale and Lancers from Olivette 
Sorcerer Quadrilles, Sea Cadet Waltz 
and Galop. There are two or three 
duets of varied degrees of difficulty 
and a number of galops and waltzes. 
Mendelssohn is represented by a noc- 
“Midsummer Night's 


New York: 








Romance, Grillen and Curious Story— 
all within the range of ordinary play. 
ers; Liszt by his arrangement of the 
famous Rakocsy or Hungarian March; 
Rubinstein by his melodie opera and s0 
often given to pupils; Chopin by a 
Mazurka which displays his genius; 
St. Saens by a Gavotte, and Jensen by 
his Happy Wanderer. Other compos. 
ers of lesser talent but yet favorites in 
many households are also included. 
‘ Among the songs which are inter. 
spersed through the volume are famil- 
iar ones by Danks, Tucker, Foster, 
Lindsay, Thomas and others. Luzzi, 
Verdi, (Ave Maria,) Arditi, Sullivan, 
Mendelssohn, (cradle song,) Abt. (Em 
barrassment,) Fosti, (Forever and 
Forever,) Faure, (Les Rameaux,) Don- 
izetti and others are well represented. 

On the whole the 150 selections are 
admirable and a musical family who 
has this book will not starve for good 
and varied music. We wish to men- 
tion especially the attractive style in 
which the press-work and binding has 
been done and the three full-page wood 
cuts, one an excellent portrait of Franz 
Liszt. 

MAGAZINES. 

. Harper's New Monthly comes out for 
October with interesting brilliancy. 
The frontispiece (drawn by Abbey and 
engraved by Wolf) isan effective piece 
of work, full of pathetic force. The 
combination of tenderness in the grand- 
father and grandchild, snuggled up 
under his arm, and of intent devotion 
to the business in hand (the watching 
of their angle) is very fine. The num- 
ber contains the usual number of in- 
teresting and finely-illustrated descrip- 
tive articles. The paper on Journalis- 
tic London, by Joseph Hatton, gives us 
a good look into the center of the 
werld’s working brain. The art arti- 
cle is by Edward Strahan, on Freder- 
ick A. Bridgman, and is illustrated 
with capital engravings of the artist's 
best pictures. Charles Barnard takes 
up an important and difficult theme in 
his attempt to give a popular account 
of the metnods and processes by which 
telegraphy have reached its present 
development. The serions paper in the 
number is that on ‘‘ The Mormon Situ- 
ation,” which is one more voice calling 
attention to the open and standing 
sore in our civilization. There is the 
usual number of stories, and the Edit- 
or sits in his Easy Chair and opens his 
drawer as gracefully and humorously 
as his wont. 


Scribner’s October cover has the 
Century, its new name, printed side- 
ways in red ink, warning us that the 
reign of the time-worn publisher's 
name is drawing to its close. The se- 
lection of articles is one degree heavier 
than usual; what will be most read is 
“Old Yorktown,” which is exquisitely 
illustrated, and “ Bear-hunting in the 
South” by James Gordon. Anew idea 
is the collecting of poems under one 
head and putting them in smaller type: 
the names of contributors in this line 
are 8. W. Duffield, C. M. A. Winslow, 
A. G. Chester, A. La Forge, T. D. Eng- 
lish, George Hopkins, Paul H. Hayne, 
M. B. C. Slade, Augusta Moore, 8. P. 
Driver, Sara Jewett, Mary L. Ritter, 
Marie Mason, E.8. Oakey, John F. 
Mines and Lucrece. Truly a startling 
list for any one issue! 


Of the two noted Englishmen who 
died recently the Atlantic speaks, in 
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one on ‘‘ Carlyle’s Laugh,” 

‘W. Higginson, and another on 
“Dean Stanley,” by Phillips Brooks. 
The other contributors to this number 
are W. D. Howells (continued story,) 
R L. Dugdale, Julia C. R. Dorr and 
§ M.B. Piatt, (poems) R. G. White, 
Sarah O. Jewett, Chas. W. Stoddard, 
—. H. and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
most of them favorite writers for this 
magazine. 

OctoBER Lippincott’s contains three 
short stories and two chapters of 
Sherwood Bonner’s new serial ‘‘ The 
Valcours” in the line of fiction. The 
ilustrated papers are No. 7 of Dr. Fe- 
lix L. Oswald’s ‘‘ Zoological Curiosi- 
ties,” S. P. Scott’s “‘Cordova” and an 
article by Maurice Thompson on 
“Grand Traverse Bay.” 

Wide Awake has the start of chil- 
dren’s magazines this season in pre- 
senting a new and attractive feature 
which will prove a benefit tothe young. 
The October number contains the pro- 
mised supplement for the C. Y. F. L. 
U. (Read it and you will find what 
these mysterious letters mean) with 
its half dozen papers or as many sub- 
jects. Among the other contents we 
note a pretty story called ‘“‘ A Foreign 
Embassy,” by Lizzie. W. Champney. 

The first number of the Century will 
take its readers by storm. We have 
seen the advanced list of contents and 
after opening with a frontispiece with 
an authorized portrait of George Eliot, 

he following writers will each give 

ing: J. R. Lowell, Mark Twain, 
E.C. Stedman, Frances H. Burnett, 
omaso Salvini, Mary H. Foote, Aus- 
tin Dobson, Mary Mapes Dodge. 
NOTES. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier, who died in 
orth Carolina the first part of Sep- 
ember, was the author of two popular 
olumes for youth, ‘‘ Boy’s Froissart,” 


nd “Boy’s King Arthur.” A third | sx 


yolume in this series by Mr. Lanier is 
0 be published soon by Scribners’ 








ave issued a metrical romance of the 
lass of which Lucile has been so popu- 
It is crlled Geraldine, and the 
cene is laid on the St. Lawrence 
River; the poem is full of rare literary | ¢ 
xcellence, and will be warmly wel- 
omed by those who enjoy brilliant 
omance in the style of verse. The 
hoice and varied forms of expression 
ill attract to this beautiful-executed 
ork thousands of willing admirers. 



































bvely style. 









a anny: Vole Series” 
8), entitled Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Poet, by Alfred 
It is a combination of 























bn’s writings. Mr. Guernsey makes 
subject tell his own story as far as 
is possible, and supplies the needed 
aks to make the work complete. It 
ill make the 


























James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, | siternoons. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


COMPOUND. 
Tea Postive Cure 
for all these /ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 


so common te our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 








is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Weadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Depression and Indi- 





gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE CoOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
fm the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 

am Sold by all Druggists. -Gs 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


K =penes ze una INSTITUTE ayo 
Kindergarten, Washington, Cc. 


Be, Normal Class for the 
t. 18th. (Positions secured 
Teachers receive four 








teaebers begins Oct 
for those who are qualified.) 


Wednesday aiternoon lectures (twentv) to mo’ 
feetiremsee ere: love o1 children, good common Eng- 
refined manners, desire to improve, and 
ood ‘health, Mrs. Louise Poll ighth street, 
-W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 ‘Thirteenth street 
N.W Principals. 


N.W., 
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rit ting lessons month! 
$10, quarterly, Shorthand $10; 
private rooms. 
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ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
905, Th 


, New Tork. 
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is published for $1.25, and bound in | *eeving 


Among the books of the season ia | tome 
2 last volume of Appleton’s new | Tuitign per term of it weeks, #65 


x. | 


was founded in 


utilit yiand public favor, Ay 
The 


hae rogress 

and pow stands at the head o! 
ie onsa d; the 
the course of stady most 


this c 





ious and elegant; 
and effic cnt. 


reular containing full particulars. 6. 8. PACKAKD 


40 if Principal 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cu, 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nort. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean ali styles of Laaies’ and Gentiemen'? 
Garments, Shawls. etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
= 4 o- Dyed. Goods received and returned by «x 
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THE BEST 


ERA 





” SER. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if zon want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


made that the 
the throat of the person using the board. 


It 18 so 


Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal 6chool, Mansfield, Pa. 

** We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, on consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘*I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon. G. 8. Albee, 
we State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
sam of Climax Eraser has 
ven dl eh in the test. You 
| have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘**The sample Erasers you sent me were 





duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 


‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marien, Ala 

“ I am highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘**T have tested your Climax, arid deem 
it excellent.” 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | 


Discount to the Trade. 


LIstT. 


Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 














ScHOoL MANAGEMENT. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT: 


Prominent Educators. 


Pror. WASHINGTON IIAsBrOUcK, Princt- | 
pal oft the New Jersey Normal and Model pols. 
“ Every teacher should have it in his library.” 
From Pror. M. A. NEWELL, Principal of Mary- 
land State Normal School. 
“” No book of its size that I know of contains as 
many good suggestions for practical teachers.” 


City 
“Ta m strongly im 
by book. is fruitful with suggestio’ 
t will be ea helpful to teachers." 
From Pror. J. W. Banuse. a. Principal of Public | 
School No.4. 4, "Buffalo, New 
“What t pleases me ah oe: the peterwere, 
common sense sty A of the work. 
to be no verbosity, pthemeeties id 
De aay detail, buta a clear and systematic 
ion of the teacher's work; sufficient 
rection, advice and encouragement. 
From N hed yan Prof. in Cape Gtreaudau | 
Normal Schoo! 


“Tam s0 well ro with the matter it con- 
tains, ome. with the pointed and original manner 
in which it is trea 7 ae 5 cngeee p address- 
ing you personally in giving the teacher a book 
that he can use. 

From A. M. Brown, A. M., Pres. Monroe Co., 
Bw. Y¥. rs’ Association : 

“Instead of theorizing yy 
that one should do, it re! 
different teachers in different pincen, vind under a 
variety of trying circumstances, which are as real 
as the school itself.’ 


From * BALpwIin, Pres. of N. W. Normal 
“itise jewel. Every page breathes instruction 


vu 


ic and insp’ 


The Press. 

capectly Te 4 be led 
ws how may 

help f forward the school instead 


From PROF. W. F. Puevres, Supt. of the Winona | 
: pressed with the belief that | the 


| From the Phrenological J 


‘ournal : 
* Aims to give just the information needed. A 
| very useful little volume.’ 
.| From the Eclectic Teacher : 
“It believes the way to manage a school is to 
render the pupils manageable.” 
From the 8. C. Ed. Monthly: 
* No teacher can fail to find much help in this 
work, because of its practical character.’ 
From the Ark. School Journal : 
“It is practical because it takes the reader into 
school-room, and then shows him a school at 


and that | | work.” 


From the Normal Worker: 

“Gives many wise su ions to assist the in- 
experienced in their efforts to succeed well in 
| their work.” 


From the Intertor: 
“Shows how good government increases th 
| teaching power of the teacher and the principles 


| that underlie it.” 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer : 
“ Mr. —y is himself an educator of wide 
“experience, an in his book has given many hints 
to assist the unexperienced. 

From the Caption, Intelligencer: 

a SS suggestions here re- 
inet cont t modes of interest- 
to, their co-operation in the conduct 
the eenet upon the A i nciples of cultivated . 
honorable, and dignified urse.” 

From the Independent : 

“ SCHOOL fates oe 
gral theo: making e 

seting them to use their Pete for themselves 
—1-¥ in right ways, and seems to embody the con- 
clusions of a cousthie and experienced teacher." 

From the Sunday School Times : 

“It is based on experience, and its principles are 
those of wise and enlightened induction. The 
whole is very practical, and is done in an un- 
The author 


on the gen- 


ble and 








Agents Wanted. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $2.00 a YEAR. 


| THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


MonrrTuty, $1.00 a YEAR. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


MorTaiy 50 Cents A YEAR. 





The JouRNAL 1s the oldest weekly educational paper, and is full of practical 
articles, fitted for the school-room, educational news, etc., etc. ; just the paper for 


live teachers. 16 large 
The Isetrrurs has the largest circulation of “7 monthly —— mtg tet in ee 
U. 8. ; this it has obtained solely on account of its practical and 


16 large 
The COMPANION is the best paper for the scholars. 
restlessness; full of live nineteenth century 
as a supplementary reader with 
town and county and’at Teachers’ 


i without 
Used in a ee comes ne Ben > 


Agents wanted in every 


ciations. weed eg = 
ple copies 


trated premium list. It will Pay. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N.Y. 


Instructive without being dull, 
material. 

success. 
itutes and Asso- 


these papers and our large 4 page illus- 
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To RestorE THE Drownep.—The 
work of resuscitation should be com- 
menced at once when the body is 
grappled out of the water and should 
be taken to the nearest dry spot. The 
body must be exposed freely to the 
open air. The body should be elevated 
above the head. for a moment only; 
then it should be placed on some blank- 
ets or pieces of clothing, the face up- 
ward and in the open air if the weather 
permits; then the mouth and throat 
should be cleansed by placing the pa- 
tient gently face downward, ‘with one 
one of the wrists under the forehead. 
Quickly wipe and cleanse the mouth, 
and if the patient does not breathe im- 
mediately place him on his back, with 
shoulders raised and supported easily 
on a pillow or some such support. Let 
one person, at the patient's head, grasp 
the tongue gently and firmly with the 
fingers, covered with a bit of handker- 
chief, and drawing it out beyond the 
lips, and then cither hold it or press 
the under jaw up so as to retain the 
tongue protruding from the mouth; 
but it is better to hold it in that posi- 
tion with the hand, Then other per- 
sons should compress both sides of the 
chest with the hands applied to the 
lower ribs slowly and firmly, and then 
suddenly relax pressure, repeating this 
about twenty times a minute. This is 
to produce and imitate the movements 
of breathing. The great thing is to 
get air in the lungs and to keep up art- 
ificial respiration. 


ee eee 





GuITEAU could never sleep at proper 
hours, cursed with abnormal activity, 
his nerves were always on the quit vive. 
Could he have had the soothing benefit 
of Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
pills, his wretched brains would not 
have raged with improper fancies. 


‘—o-+- 


‘* Wirurn half a century,” says Dr. 
Dio Lewis, ‘“‘no young man addicted 
to the use of tobacco has graduated at 
the head of his class in Harvard Col- 
lege, though five out of six of the stu- 
dents have used it. The chances, you 
see, were five in six that a smoker 
would graduate at the head of his 
class if tobacco does no harm. But 
during half a century not one vic- 
tim of tobacco was able to come out 
ahead.” 


“—-—eoe 


THE POWER OF.THE PRESS. 


In no way is the power of the press 

more surely shown than in the uni- 

versal knowledge that has in less than 
a year been diffused thoughout fifty 
million people of the wonderful cura- 
tive prope r.ies of that splendid remedy 
Kidne Wort. And the people from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific have shown 
their intelligence and their knowl 
of what is in the papers, by al 
making Kidney-Wort their househ 

remedy for all diseases of the kidneys, | ¥! 
liver and bowels.—Herald 


——-0o-<-@ 0 ee 





Tat prolific writer, Miss Warner, 
has nearly ready. another volume 
called ‘‘ The Letter of Credit.” Robert 
Carter & Brothers will publish it. 


os 


BABY SAVED. 

We are so thankful to say that our 
baby was permanently cured of a dan- 
gerous and protracted i larity of 
the bowels by the use of Hop Bitters 
by its or gota which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and 
h.—The Rochester, 


SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


Training,” “ 


AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











READING. 


JEHE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


VOCAL DEFEcTs. 
ROOMS OF , 


-R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; © 


“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 
‘Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” The conan cociihiiilinennatie (two lessons per week.) 
a racer nner el run ¢ sd net : 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal!  « inCamet 5 Peco. - 00 
“ 6 * a ¢ san * 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPEAKING, READING | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
—-s 


_ELOCUTION: 


re 


sSTAMMERING. 














Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CORSTRUSTED | 
EQUIPPED! and hence th 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 3 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best oe, eins I between Chicago and all 
woamthere [ttinete, Dakota, wy ~ ing: 


ife in ‘br A 
Uslerads’ han! Wtorgia: Groce, 4 a and ‘or 


“COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


BEST 


ie Agi sees wig the Wrens and all 
jens Neenah, qnasha, Se. > din: 
Wigiaeant Lae Se ee 


at c TCocual Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Wentera sep es ates San. apart Seems, arrive at and 
use same D 
At Chicago, close connections are made with the Rake 
Shore, M igan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wa 
—~ hy Ay an & Grand Trunk . 
the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


yon connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Slespers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket oming yee you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if aid 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western 


“ity on wish iebeee be Traveling 1A SND WiLL TARE 


= lt Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Haghitt, 24 V.P.& Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANC 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic Allings fer breken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 


BIG OFFER, | diecititcuses ot fe 
tatect populne Bomge, sl 


Bonn’ cents, poatpalas Taste tor 











parents, N. 
pee another column.—Buffalo Ex- se 


J.Je PARTEN & 0O.,08 Barclay St., N. ¥ 





LLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper for the 


HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help im teaching the International Suaday School 
Lesson. 

It is evangelical but not sectarian I» character, and ts 
not published in the interest ot any individual. 

Subscribe for it and induce othess to do the same. 

Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Address 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
0 Naseau Street, New York 


TEE 


American School Mottoes, 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xl4 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. Tee Fear ot the Lord isthe beginning of Wisd 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 Au M Misspent Time will one Day be retted. 
verse: Six Steps to [Honor Obedience hi 


Honesty =ae 1 Perseverance, ito} 
ho dses best he eas 4 dere well; An ‘an A 
aie pbk Dare to do Right, Fear to oWroae 
4. Do tos Daty. ents 
«Speak he Truth, the. "Whole 
= bat e Truth, There is always 
room Up-stairs. verse : Aseld 4, Anger. Envy and 
Jealousy.” i. Thou God seest Ad luara 
Mas: p Semon, Lying, Drinkin 
Avold tuen co “Bet je the keokene 
Reverse : The AL Rein unto other: as you 








n g°oe ame. 10. 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse: God biess 
our Schocl. 11. There is no such word as Fail. Where 
there Se will _— + 4 We 4 Reverse : power as#oci 
ate with Bad The Lord's ‘er. 

verse: Avoid that t which yoa blame in ethers. 7 ~ 





These Mottoes are pr d the best now published. 
They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
fluence. 

Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y, 





THE 





SPELLING GAME, 
Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting an‘ 
exciting game ever publy hed; atthe same time serves 
as a valuable EpucaToR of both old and young, unite 
the best elements of social home enjoy mevt. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historicat, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by | 
any number of persons. Price % cents. Postage pre- ! 


paid. 

The Illustrated Dictionary. 

Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con-' 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. | Manuals 
This book is a complets. epitome of valaable explana- 

tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 

words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation ofeach word. To introduce them, we will 


cane, (Oe Diaticump. Price 50 cents. Postage pre- 


Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING co. 
BROOKLYN, E.D.. NEW TORK. 


aqnameteeueee | 









Books for or Teacher 


| ree teahibey should own 6 pumber of tandag 
professional books. He needs them as much 4 
the physician and lawyer need professional work, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have go 
thousands of volumes, and yet thére are 200,04 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepara 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a stat, 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stang. 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


















Barats School ment, 
by the editor ee ee TO Jour. 
Ss 1D Ortant 
ky An will ite reading it b 
to enter his ethool with. more tact, clearer ide” 


and be helped tosucceed in governing. It has a 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, President 

C lormal College. He strongly 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Supt 
blic Schools, and many other 
Price 75 cents, post-paid, 
De Graff's School-Room Guide. 

Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as 
conductor of Institutes than any other man. He 
has given a great impulse to educational! progres, 
The kisa statement of the instruction HH 

him at the New York, Penn., New Jer 
sey, and W, V. Institutes, and especially ip. @ 
tended to aasist in the practical work of 
we the school-room. In each subject the author has 
ae on In 
or how to teach the subjects, 
Sat Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach 
the fesults, 6 
t,-. its, or the ends to be attained in teach 


subjects, 
a A brings out the most interesting and faaew 
methods of iting subjects for 
The topics embrace nearly every 
and ~s — in the publ 
ing, ee 
‘e, history, 
by eet hobs 
mar, geograp! 2 naturaiiRet gi 
aa movements, organization, 


handsomely bound in cloth. Price, . 
sia pages hls is. one of the moet attractive | 
fd helpful books on our lt and we have sold 


Page’ 5 ¢ Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Stands at the head of 77 teachers. 
Slum, _— in this coun 
vid P. first Principal o 
. Hewill stand 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time 
one can own but One vol: he should o 
: it is the book to w It should b 
read over as often as possible, It will help a goo 
teacher, and it will’ help a@ poor teac*>r, too 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Johonnot’s aspect and Practice 






























































Tea 
The author a au il of Mr. Page. He e su 
tho Presdent of the N.Y. State Teachers’ Asw to 
ciation in 1 20; 8 a a. A apne 


Teachers’ Institutes, life in edu 
Et The ee ay capital one, 


will be of It covers a dif 
ferent field from ony epee It will be a great 
toany . 5 
Brooks’ Normal Methems, a ef 
This volume pared b 
of the Millersville Normal Bohol Pa Pa. oa D d 
rvolume of t merit. 1t is sufficient t 


say that Mr. _— is a remarkable teacher ap 
that his book attracting attention as a practic 
guide fora thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, 


Craig's ¢ Question Book. " wil 
useful for who 
theele cunt ona who wish to select que 
tions for their classes. It has 3,000 practical qua 
t of questions 
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SICKNESS A DISGRACE. 
re bodily ailmepts, are more or 
rgent appeals for-help; nor can we 
subtincwhat that help consists. The 
efully we understand the nature |* 


any disease, the more clearly we see} 


e discovery of the cause means 
iscovery ofthe cure. Many sick- 
ssges are caused by poisons, foisted 
jon the system by the name of tonic 
averages or remedial drugs; the only 
mureis to eschew the poison. Others, 
by habits more or less at variance with 
salth laws of Nature; to cure such 

ve to reform our habits. There 
snothing accidental, and rarely any- 
inevitable, about a disease; we 


pan safely assume that nine out of ten| te 


a 
often prove it to be wo! 
The Tse bottle contains four times ax muth as the Ye 


aints have been caused and can 
be cured by the sufferers (or their 
és) themselves. ‘*God made man 
pright-” every prostrating malady is 
deyiation from the state of Nature. 
fhe infant, “‘mewling and puking in 
snurse’s arms,” is an abnormal phe- 
menon. Infancy should be a period 
exceptional health; the young of 
her creatures are healthier, as well 
s prettier, purer, and merrier, than 
he adults, yet the childhood years of 
he human animal are the years of sor- 
sickliness. Statistics show that 
mong the Caucasian races men of 


ivefghirty have more hope to reach a good 


age than a new-born child has to 
h the end of its second year. The 
eason is this: the health theories of 
he average Christian man and woman 
p80 egregiously wrong, that only the 
pposition of their better instincts 
ps’ them—against their conscience, 
$s it were—to maintain the struggle 
or a tolerable existence with anything 
ke success, while the helpless infant 
to conform to those theories—with 

he above results. 

“I have long ceased to doubt,” 
ays Dr. Schrodt, ‘‘that, apart from 
ihe effects of wounds, the chances of 

alth or disease are in our own hands; 

d, if people knew only half the facts 
ing that way, they would feel 

ed to be sick, or to have sick 
dren.”—Popular Science Monthly. 
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“UnLEss the teacher takes care to 
ish his Own mind, he will soon find 
is present stock of knowledge, how- 

or liberal that may be, failing from 
is memory and becoming unavailable. 
0prevent this, and to keep abreast 
ith the improvement of the day, he 
hould regularly pursue some definite 
ourse of study. 

TRUTH AND HONOR. 

Query :—What is the best family 
hedicine in the world to regulate the 
owels, purify the blood, remove cos- 

eness and usness, aid digestion 
nd tone up the whole system # Truth 
nd honor compels us to answer, Hop 
ters; being pure, perfect and harm- 

another column.—Toledo 
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The taking title of one of J. R...Os- 
01 & Co’s holiday beoks for children 
“The Glad Year Round.” 


EMINENT PHYSICIAN 8 


® Prescribing that tried and true 

Mmedy, Kidney-Wort for the worst 

°s of billiousness and constipation, 

well as for kidney complaints. 
iS scarcely a 


il t be greatly benefitted by 2 

no’ a 
tomtec ot Kinney et) 

= ny ty out of sorts and 


Our oe Wort every 
yo wal fe ike 0 | tn 
nay Wort aed, you wal fa ike 


ahoY weit 


urn 


ade. 
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a ZADOC PORTER'S 


COUGH: "BALSAM. 


arg Largely Ue “Kiiown New 
1 n 

Y it 1 Vieni 

ees 

}25, 50% 75c. a Boitle 


—_——— 
ONE OF (THE BEST 


(HEAPEST AND MOST | 
EFIFECTUAL OF KEM-} 


EDIES. 
Warranted, it used accerd@ing to direct! ns, to cure or 


Colds, Croup; Wheeping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


relieve 


Coughs, 


Expectorant ; not a violent reme 
dy ; and fs tnd torvagreeabee the hans 


ever eo.slicht. ¢ ~ om fall to give 
25c. bottle wall 
a neared t times its cost, 


if he eave soy 





dhave overtaxed your 

-— oS pe 
n 

dispirited: wine is 


Restore You. 
In one 3tee by the 
or a man of let 

work, 


rrengthen You. 
ffering from any tIndis- 


onthe farm, at the 


a your system needs 
oxi- 


ting, without int 


Fe on You Need, 
are old, and youriip f 

apt A and your | ay wiles 

Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 


Hor Coven Curs fs the sweetest, safest and 
Ask Children. 
The Hop Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 1 

superior to allothers. tis perfect. Ask Druggist> 


D.1.C.1s an asolute and Irresistable cure for drunk- 
enness, use Of opium, tobaceoe and narcotics. 
All above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mig. Co, Rochester, N.Y. 








KIDNEY-WORT 


RHEUMATISM 


it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY ba 


failed. Itis mild, but efficient, 
IN ITs ACTION, but harmiess in all 


KIDN 


At EY: -WORT 
30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED, 


We will send on 30 days trial 
DR. DYE’S 


a - Voltaic. Appliances. 
Invented by the émineat Dr. A. M. Dye, and 





pecially designed forthe cure of all pervena Dis; 

eases, General Debility, Lost Vitality, etc. | Gaber 
the result of abuses cnd ether causes. Also for Liter 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rieumatism, Netralgia, Paraly- 
sis, ap Female Troubles and many other 


Wonderful cures qnickly affected. lus | 


“* gduhald euT co, Marshal, Mic 


your | 


laborers. 





New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
\Nows EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


en 

This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
euccessful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is enturely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The Officés are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance, S. M. GriswoLp, President. 


TE'HE TEACHERS TPROVIDENT AX SSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BOARD OF D ‘DIRECTORS 


Jonn Y. CuLyer, Chief Engineer and Sil Senarintende nt of Prospect Park ; Mem- 
beriof the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; EpmMunp O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 
cipal High School, Newark. N. J. ; Norman A. CALKINS, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Prine ipal Gram- 
mar School No. 34, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- 
GERNON 8. HIGGINs, Principal Public School Nd 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association ; JouN W. ATWoop, Principal Public Scliool No. 14, Jer- 
sey City, President Jersey City Teachers’ Association ; JOHN C. McNary, Prin- 
cipal Grammar School, No. 1, New York City ; Eowarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- 
yee er ati No. 19, Brooklyn ; Samue. 8. MaRTIN, Principal Public School No, 2 

mo; Amos M. Keiioee, A.M., Editor of the New York ScuooL JOURNAL, 
New 1 Pow CHARLES W. Brown, Manager of the Educational Department of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York ; SamureL M. Perkins, General Agent of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp 8. Peck, Lawyer, New York City ; JOHN 
CARNRICK, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WiLLIAM M. MYERS, 


Bayonne, N, J. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN Y. CULYER, 


PRESIDENT, Vice PREs., EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | Secretary, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join. one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and clevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 ¢lass without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 

The aifi afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 











| favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 


Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 
Become members now, to besecured against the perils of travel during vacation. 


If you have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- 


WV. DD. DOVES, Secretary. 
21 Park Placc. 





New York. 

















During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the [xsTiTUTER, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
eational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc, If premiuins are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at natitucs, end send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,ev. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page ilustrat:d Premium List. Do not delay till too late. We 
are making ourarrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


To E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, 


School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 


N. Y. 








Ink Well Covers, per doz 


fome reeliiaia ior price list Jess,) per gross... 7% | 50 
7 Material, sen for 
t. 


‘one (Dust 
ids to Schoo! Disciphne AS Piiocesy. Websters’ Ucabridy- 
Bliackboasds. Send or price Viet: ed 12 00 | 
i. > dividers... .....-.... | mee ALL rie 
ube Root Wiecks. a xercise Books, send i, ee lat. | 
tion Books, pkx. 0 o: B.. er aecoae treads x). $38) 


ot Expander... 


Clock.....0..4: 
Crayon Holders... 


heh FARR eT rates. 


are 
aL LU 


1.0 

Wriviar. send for price Net. 
send 1 {oF | price 00 
oiivid's) of dow a qts.. 


er inch, 3) 
k Wells, per ated aper, Tt. wide per yd. .1.00 








WILLIAM F, KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 
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The Latest and Best. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARcius WILISON. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated. The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 








Harkness’ Latin Crammar, Edition of 
1881. Thoroughly revised. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. Forty-six numbers. Prepared by 
Rebecca D. Rickoff. 


Appleton’s System of Pefimanship. 

Three courses. Prepared by Lyman D. Smith 

Send for circulars, price lists, and “ Educational 
Notes.”’ 


Natural History Charts, 


BY ©. GILBERT WHEELER. 


Professor of the University of 2 Se Sow 
Veto tdant Bate G eotogist of ‘tesourt. 


The set consists of six numbers, one each ot the tol- 
lowing: MAMMALIA; BriRDs; Reprites axD Ly ke 
INVERTEBKATES: Puante; Miwxra Roos 4 
Fossits. Each Chart is, however, comple in iteelf, 
and can be purchased separately. 

There are in all near.y a thousand Illustrations and 
the natural colors of the various o eee » oe falthtully 
gre. The piates are not iors, but are 
ithouraphs carefully and ia orlously estaron by hand, 
the only method employed in scientific illustrations 
where accurate and satisfactory results are attained. 

execution 1s of a character not hevenaese é seen in 
charts, but —_ in such works as the OmORrapas of 
feading scientists or the publications ‘ot learned so- 
clet 

Price of each Chart, mounted we feet by three, 
27.00 ; or the entire set ot six, eX: ress, 

8. L. WHEELER, 8 Clark we Chicago. 


oOuTLINSs 


DETERMINATIVE IMINERALOGY, 


By the same Author. 


These outlines will prove of service to the young stn- 
dent. With this little manual in one hand, s hammer in 
the other, and a pair of stuut shoes on his feet, he may 
make his tramps availabi~ for physical recreation and 
the eqgnorten of useful and interesting information.— 
The J land Schoo rnal 

This is a aseiul dovtes tor insuring practical, personal 
work in the study of mineralogy. lt is designed for the 
analysis of mincrals, as a botanical manual ta tor that 
of plants. The comparatively small number ot species 
to be described, however, makes possibie clear, large 
type, plenty of space and a most copvenient tabular ar- 
rangement ol the matter, all of which is in pleasant con- 
trast to the crowded pages of our botanies, and tar less 
suggestive of aching eyes and heads. The plan ot ar- 
rangement strikes us as exceedingly convenient and 
practical, and one cannot look it over without wishing 
to try it straight way —lowa 

The present volume will be tound useful in ‘affording 
means ot elemeatary nroesee in such aa 
are needed by chose beginning the study, and in 
sefiting a fund ot information on the subject, hereto Dre 
attainabt on) 
The Teacher. 





ay renegese to expensive text- 
The increasing interest felt in instruction in the na- 

tural sciences has created a demand for jast such mana- 

als as this. Practical mineralogy opens an in ng 

field for study, and this work is a er adapted Ly 

the use of the practical mineralogist and pros 

aa ee instruction in schools and academies—N. Eng. 


Priceone dollar. Half price for lutroduction. Teach- 
era supplied with a sample copy for afty cents. 


8. L. WHEELER, Publisher, 
$8 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Readers & Writers Economy Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


STATIONERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


Everything for, 
OFFICE, STUDY & LIBRARY. 
Sole Agents for the Original 





STY LOGRAPHIC PEN. 
The only successful Fountain Pen ever made. 


27 FRANKLIN STREET, | 4 BOND i, 
Boston. New York. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of v.6 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. &. 
Milne’s Inductive Aritimetics. 
ne’s Elements 











W Bie ts tineant caer ot 
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KEEP OUT BAD READING. 


The Scholars Companion. 


MONTHLY, 60 CENTS A YEAR. 
oe 
A BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND LIVE PA- 
PER FOR SCHOLARS. THE BEST 
PAPER FOR A 


Supplementary Reader. 


This month will be a red letter month in the 
history of each reader of the Commas. be 


ask. Because paper changed its 
form into a much more convenient size, and be- 
sides ha’ an 


a 


has 
the pM ge my es of the paper we said we — 


best paper pu for the 
they would yp us. And they have helped us 
HA also. Now we want 
every deucher who LF — his + -- to have the 
eve, and read- 


beat, moet instruc 


cae mest convenient to 
ae us for sample copies and get up a club 
among scholars. Then use it as a supple- 
mentary reader in the school. 
PREMIUMS. 

We do not ask you ape ds bentyl Not 
at all. We will send you our 4page List 
containing a number of Lt and beauti- 
ful articles wh we send FREE to those who 


one =e Cpe. You can furnish your 
olars with a library. or dictionary, organ. 
yen hee oe FOES HS Oe See 
on teac! .» a gold Rage te with no 
expense, and but little troubl paper will 


have a number of novel features this winter, the 


first of which is explained in the ber num- 
ber, under the enmouncement of See Prince. 


The September Number. 
The beautiful Se contains—" What a 
Tame id (ituntraded) = “Albert ;” * Beer Drink 


or +. * Rain 
} aA a ;" “ More Faithful than Favored ; ” “ How 
ore pera: ” aAn Bvening of 

;" “ American Rp o-Aheaditiveness ;” 
Peace Prepare for ;”’ * Water-Colors ;” “The 
‘Next comes the three most in- 
tere “The School-Room ;” 

“The Writing Club,” and “ Letter Box.” 
us Dates ;” “ Bertie Wilson ;” “ Silk 


and 5 46 ‘Story of a Handkerchief ;”’ “ Duel- 
” tin t is Echo: Pd “ Rattle 
Fourth of i a “How to Take the 
Weather; ” a Japan: ‘Paul Revere: 
a oto. ono. 
"s “ Alfred ’ the 
and Pn the last the Fy ye I 
Baditor. Is not a rich feast for the ph 


(yr Address for sample and terme. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


THIRD EDITION. 








School Qanagement 


By Amos M. Eellogg, a. M. 
Eprror OF THE TEACHERS’ 1NSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 
-——o0— 

This work takes up the most difficult of all 
school work, viz.: the government of a school, 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the subject. It is invaluable to the teacher who 
desires to improve his school. It has received the 
unqualified approval of eminent educators. It is 
a book that the teacher can practically use, and 
has no untried theories to set forth to puzzle and 


| bewlider the teacher. The call for this practical 


work has been so great that in four months we 
have sold two editions. The third edition is now 
ready. It has been carefully revised and a chap- 


- ter on “School Amusements” added, that is 


alone worth the price of the book. The paper 
and printing is first class, and the binding is very 
tasteful. It isa work that no teacher can afford 
to be without. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Normal School, writes : 

“Mr. KeL__ocG—I am so well pleased with the 
matter it contains, and with the pointed and orig- 
inal manner in which it is treat d, that I cannot 
help addressing you personally to congratulate 
you in giving the a book that he can use.” 

AGENTS WANTED 
to sell this invaluable work in all parts of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 
terms, to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 


FSTERBROOK’S “Tes 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 Joha St., New York. 


PAG Laas a taeere & Go. Portees be 











$5r0 S20 ese ses, SSeS tes 


at! W hea ¢ Book Milk 
e 
Dr, Blanchard’s “‘ Lectures and Essays on Food, Price 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘-F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & STREETS, New York. 





Manufacturers and Importers of 
















BRUSHES, Sculptors’ 
For Oil 4 Water Colors MODELING TOOLs 
—o—— 
FP. W. Devoe & Co’s 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Coy’ 
CADENY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
pets FINE COLOR 


IN TUBEs. 


WATER COLORS: 


Drawing Mat 
Cakes and Mois iS Materials, 


—— 








Supplies for 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devee. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page, 

















(Concentrated and Artificiaily Digest 
4 SUSE NATUBAL BIMsoT 

For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 

and CHRONIC DISEASE. 

Circulars free on 

applicatioa. 


sacs MERE 














PREPARED ponctnnse IN FROM 


“ Address THF. BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Unton Souarg, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures ess, nervous? 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six dott 
for $5. Sample Bettle ic. 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms ¢ 
long nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera infantum. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bottle $1. 

The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however we 
and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bottle 

The Lite Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.”” Never failing re 


edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, ¢ 
4 bottles for $7.50. Sample pottle Tc. 






























For Fine Writing, No.1! , 303, and Ladtes, 170. For Broad Writing, 294 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903, Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 
TOSEPF SESAET 9 PUN, Ae a ey Pe scone scm mall 








Tee “ASME” Pirce 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
_RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 





This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively sl 
recen 
over thecountry. Its merits asa for schools are as follows : ad 


Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white per. 
calendered ing it 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled en one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads im pkgs. of 10 pals 
Legaland Foolecap, . . . 2.00 ei Wan 1.8 
Congress Letter, . 50 | Commercial Note, oe te 


FULL PRICE was GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
EXERCISE BOOKS. 


meonmentet SY aba Yor wibe nSvtnaralcaar “mee 


cone ee an mee 506x810 pp,, - =. SLs 
to Exercise Book, comme? 
renew my - one 20k, 100 pages, ae 








WILLIAM F. “KELLOGG, 





a1 Park Place, New York. 





